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HE  Editors  cannot  enter  on  the  fourth  Volume  of  their  periodic  Pam^ 
phlet^  without  exprejfmg  the  grateful  Senfe  they  entertain  ff  the  Sncoui^, 
ragement  they  have  received,  But^  while ^ from  the  extenfive  Circulation  of^ 
their  Work,  they  are  induced  to  believe,  that  their  Efforts  have  in  general 
been  acceptable  to  tf)e  Public,  they  are  fenfible  that  a  doud  Noife  has  been 
excited  againft  them  ;  and,  they  think  it  their  Duty  ta  lay  open  the  Sources 
tf  an  Oppofition,  which  they  conceive  to  be  rather  an  Honour,  than  a> 
Difgrace  to  them. 

They  have  indiijirioujly  avoided  to  join  in  the  Views  bf  any  of  the  Re^ 
iigious  FaBions  which  prevail  in  Scotland :  and  it  is,  on  this  account^ 
that  they  have  found  Opponents  in  all  of  them.  It  has  bcenjtheir  uniform 
]  Endeavour  to  promote  the  Inter efis  of  Virtue  and  Learning,  and  fo  combc^ 
Infidelity ;  and,  if  they  do  not  flatter  themjelves,  they  have  oppofed  with 
Succejs,  and  have  refuted,  feveral  Attacks  and  Opinions,  hofiile  to  Religiotl- 
and  Morality  *.  Difcovering,  however.  Moderation  and  Charity,  they 
^have  given  Offence  to  a  Multitude  of  Bigots.^  have  been  fancied  to  be 

Sceptical,  becaufe  they  ' have  not  favoured' abjurd  Prejudices,  and  defended 
Opinions,  wild  and f ant afiic,  difgr aceful  to  Chriftianity,  and  unvorthy  of 
Men.  And,  indeed,  if  they  had  intended  their  Publication  merely  for  the 
Million,  and  were  directed  by  no  ProfpcB  but  that  of  Emolurnent,  they 
would  have  been  Jirenitous  to  embrace  every  Opportunity  of  alluring  the 
Weak,  by  firengthening  and  fiat  ter  ing  a  fanatical  Hope  and  Prefumptipn, 
and  by  now  awakening,  and  now  foothing,  fupcrjlitious  Terrors.  Bui 
.Much  Hypocrify  and  Meannefs  they  defpife ;  and  thtje  who  employ  theni^ 
y elves  to  produce  thcfe  Ends,  they  confide r  pis  Enemies  4p  Religion  and  to 
Mankind,  as  goaded  bn  by  felfijb  and  dijbonourable  Motives,  or  inJHgated 
by  Folly. 

In  their  Political  Department,  they  have  to  acknowledge,  that  they  have  aBed 
with  a  Freedom,  which  has  hitherto  been  unknown  in  this  Country ;  and  that, 
cn  fome  Occafions,  they  have  made  the  Truth  to  tremble  on  the  Edge  Law. 
hey  have  conflantly,  however,  diftingitijbed  between  Satire  and  Abufe  ;  andi 
they  have  been  reproached  by  Men,  foul  with  Corruption,  they  have  entitled 
hemf elves  to  the  Thanks  of  the  friends  of  P.atriotifm  and  Liberty.  Jt>  it 
ften  impojfible  to  feparate  ABions  and  ABcrs ;  and,  if  there  is  an  hidi- 
^idual,  whom  they  have  made  to  glow  with  Confufion  and  the  Conjcicufnefs 
wf  Turpitude,  he  mufi  blame  his  own  MiJconduB  and  Inipopularity.  The  Pu^ 
\lic  has  profited  by  his  CorrcBion.  The  Adminiftration  cf  the  City  of  Edin- 
furgh  has  become  more  exaB  and  more  decent  \  and  the  Magiftracy  have 
"nown  careful  not  to  fquander  the  Public  Money  withf  heir  aepufiomed - 
Vrofufion.  ,  ' 

Impartiality  and  Candour  are  rcqiiifite  in  Reports  of  New  Publications  \ 
ind,  on  thefe  Heads,  they  have  been  attacked.  No  Difcvjfions,  however, 

*  See  the  Reviews  of  the  Writings  of  Drs  Pricftlcy  and  Goldfmith ;  and  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton  ;  of  Worthington*?  Theory  of  the  Earth  ;  of  Hell ctius's  Child  of  Nature  improved 
;  Chfncc,  &c.  &c. 


have  been  offered  of  the  Points  on  which  they  have  founded  their  Cenfures  4  ^ 
and  no  Refutation  has  been  publijhed  of  any  of  the  numerous  Crit ici/mi  [ 
^hey  have  made.  Nor  can  any  of  their  Adverfaries  point  out  in  their  : 
Publication^  an  injurious  Notice  of  a  fingle  Book^  that  is  ii/efut  to  Society^ 
or  an  Honour  to  Literature  ;  and^  inflead  of  conceiving  themfelves  infal* 
tible^  or  having  a  Pride. in  Partiality^  they  have  repeatedly  made  known 
their  fVillin^efs  to  receive  and  to  publijb  Anfivers  to  any  Tenets  or  Opinions  ‘ 
'they  may  advance 

In  one  Injlance^  they  have  to  obferve^  that  the  atrocious  Obftinacy  of  an 
Opponent  and  his  Friends^  feduced  them  to  dwell  on  his  Demerits^  and  to  1 
chajiife  him  with  a  Vigour^  whichy  while  it  raifed  him  to  an  Importance 
that  was  not  natural  to  him^  feemed  to  many  acrimonious  and fev ere  . 

They  exceeded  not^  however^  the  Boundaries  of  Criticijm^  and  a  SanHion 
has  ftnce  been  given  to  their  Remarks^  Tinie  has  difcovered^  that  Pity  may  : 
be  beftowed^  where  it  is  unmerited ;  and  that  Ideas  of  Excellence  may  be  ‘ 
held forth  by  a  Party ^  which  ffujlice  is  to  reprobate.  All  the  arts  of  In*  - 
fiuence  which  have  been  employed  to  give  a  Sale  and  a  Value  to  the  Per*  ; 
formance  in  quejiion  have  proved  in^edluai  The  Public^  whom  no  Criti*  * 
cijms  can  deceive^  have  allowed  it  to  moulder  unnoticed  on  its  peaceful  ( 
Shelves*  It  will  be  a  Pain  to  them  in  the  Future^  to  be  forced  to  the  Ne»  ^ 
cejjity  of  exercifing  a  fimilar  Severity  :  and^  from  this  Example^  they  | 
would  have  their  Readers  to  remark^  how  little  Attention  ought  to  be  paid  * 
to  the  Clamour  and  the  Petulance  of  offended  Vanity,  A  fuperlative  Pane--  ^ 

gyric  will  fometimes  be  unequal  to  the  Expectations  of  an  Author ;  and  a  \ 
welUfupported  and  candid  Criticifm  will  often  provoke  his  Revenge. 

To  conclude ;  when  a  Pamphlet^  on  a  better  Plan^  and  executed  with 
greater  Care^  Jball  make  its  Appearance^  the  Editors  will  not  hejitate  one 
Moment  to  retire  from  the  Field ;  and^  fo  confeious  are  they  of  intending 
wellf  and  fo  free  from  the  Spirit  of  Party,  that  they  invite  their  Antago*^{ 
nifts  to  oppofe  them  in  this  Method,  By  printed  Obloquy,  and  private  De* 
famation,  they  will  never  accemplijh  their  Overthrow  ;  but,  by  prefenting 
to  the  Public  a  Work  more  ufeful  and  refpeClable,  they  will  not  only  effeCl\ 
this  purpofe,  but  Procure  to  themfelves  aeferved  Laurels. 

I 

*  Whit  mty  ieem  remarkable,  they  hare  been  acenfed  of  condemning  Books  before 
their  publication ;  a  charge  which  their  Work  affords  not  the  feebleft  foundation  to  fuppprt;  I 
and  which,  while  it  is  grofsly  dcccitful|  is  in  itfelf  ib  abfiird,  that  it  could  only  have  its  nk  4 
in  mere  weakneis. 
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Indians ;  a  Tale* 

MA  R  A  N  O,  amiable  In  her  for- 
row,  fat  alone  by  a  (helving 
rock.  She  fought  in  folitude  to  in¬ 
dulge  the  anguilh  of  her  foul.  She 
leaned  on  her  fnowy  arm.  Her  tref- 
fes  (lowed  cafdefs  to  the  gale.  The 
blooming  beauty  of  her  complexion 
was  (lulhed  with  ‘weeping.  Her  blue 
eyes  were  full  of  tender  anxiety.  And 
her  boibm  heaved  with  repeated  fighs. 

*  When  will  he  return!’  (he  faid, 
«  my  beloved  Oneyo  1  The  hulband 
of  my  affe^ions  !  How  I  long  to  be¬ 
hold  him  1  Ye  waves  of  Ontario,  con¬ 
vey  him  to  his  native  (hore ;  reftorc 
him  to  his  friends,  reftore  him  to  my 
tender  embrace.  O  when  (hall  I  be¬ 
hold  him?  When  will  the  fwift  ca¬ 
noe  come  bounding  over  the  lake, 
and  waft  the  hero  to.  his  gladfome 
ide !  Yes,  thou  happy  ifle !  Thy 
j^ocks,  thy  refounding  glades  and  thy 


forefts  (hall  then  rejoice,  Gladnefs 
(hall  be  in  the  village.  The  elders 
(hall  come  forth  to  receive  him.  The 
feftival  (hall  be  prepared.  Ah  me  ! 

•  Peradventure  he  hath  perifhed  i  Or 
now  expires  in  fome  bloody  field ! 
Impetuous  in  his  valour,  and  eager  la 
the  ardor  of  youth,  perchance  he 
ruihes  on  the  foe,  and  (alls !’  While 
Marano  thus  indulged  her  inquietude* 

.  the  venerable  Ononthio  was  drawing 
nigh  to  confole  her.  He  had  per¬ 
ceived  the  uneafinefs  bf  her  foul,  and . 
had  followed  her  unobferved  from 
the  village.  He  was  the  father  of 
Oneyo,  one  of  the  elders  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  revered  for  his  wifdom,  and  be¬ 
loved  for  his  humanity.  Tempe¬ 
rate  in  his  youth  and  adive,  in  his 
old  age  he  was  vigorous  and  chearfuL 
The  furrows  on  his  brow  were,  not 
thofe  of  anxiety,  but  of  time.  His 
.  gait  waaftately,  and  his  afped  grfu:!-' 
ous.  He  loved  Marano  with  the  a^^ 
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fe^on  of  a  father.  *  Be  comforted,*  Briton,  my  bofoin  glows  with  ^ecii* 
hefaid;  give  not  thy  foul  to  dc-  liar  traiifport/ 

fpondency.  The  great  Spirit  who  ‘  I  fondly  imagined,*  anfwered  the 
rides  in.  the  whirlwind,  and  fpeaks  Indian  ,  ‘  that  you  loved  us.  We  na- 
from  the  pafling  thunder,  the  father  med  you  after  the  manner  of  our  tribe., 
and  governor  of  ail  things,  will  pro-  But  your  atFe»5tions  are  eftriingcd< 
left  thee.  But  to  merit  his  fivour,  and  you  languilh  for  the  land  of  . 
be  reii^ned  to  his  will.  It  is  impious  your  fathers,  I  called  you  my 
to  anticipate  mifery,  and  render  our-  daughter ;  but,  Marano,  you  would 
felv^  unhappy  before  we  are  aduah  leave  me.*  Uttering  thefe  words  he 
ly  amidted.  Yet  capricious  inconli*  looked  tenderly  upon  her.  ‘  You 
ftent  mortals,  timid  at  once  and  pre-  would  leave  me,*  he  [repeated,  and  a 
fumptuous,  tremble  with  the  imagi-  tear  role  in  his  eye.  Marano  was 
nation  of  danger,  and  complain  as  if  affedted.  She  clafped  his  hand  and 
their  fufFerings  i^ere  real.  They  ere-  preifed  it  to  her  rofy  lips.  ‘  No,  I 
a^e  miferies  to  thcmfelvcs,  and  ar-,  will  never  leave  thee.  My  heart  is 
rogantly  charge  theiiv  oh  the  Al-  thine  and  iny  beloved  Oneyo’s;  I 
mighty.  BewarCj  my  daughter,  be-  'tevrre.  thee.  Can  I  forget  thy  coin- 
ware  of  rebellion  aglinlV  the  Al-  padion  ?  Can  I  forget  the  dreadful 
mighty  Spirit.  If  you  repine  incon-  day  when  the  Outagami,  in  an  af- 
fideraiely,  if  you  complain  without  fembly  of  their  nation,  decreed  me 
adtual  ’  caufe,  you  rebel.  He  hath  a  facrifice  to  their  god  Areikoui  ? 
commanded,  us  to  be  happy,  he  You  was  prefent  at  an  embafly  from 
is  ever  offended  with  our  difobedi-  your  people.  Oneyo  in  the  bloom 
ende ^  but  if  we  encourage  ground-  of  early  years  had  accompanied  his 
kfs  anxiety,  w’c  difobey.  By  de-  father.  was  befide  you.  He  figh- 
ftroying  your  own  tranquillity,  you  ed  when  he  beheld  me  weeping.  A- 
are  no  lefs  an  enemy  to  the  general  las  !  I  was  feeble,  frlendlei^,  and  bc- 
fyftem  of  happinefs  he  hath  ordain-  *  fet  with  foes.  Oneyo  intreated.yoU 
ed,.than  if  you  injured  the  peace  of  to  relieve  me.  Your  own  heart  was 
'  another.  Be  comforted.  Oneyo  may  affedled,  you  interpofed  in  ray  behalf^ 
foon  return  loaded  with  the  fpoils  of  .  you  redeemed  me  and  called  me 
the  Briton,  and  extolled  by  the  gal-  your*s.  Oneyo  haflened  to  my  deli- 
lant  warriors  of  France.*  verance,  he  loofened  iny  fetters,  and 

*  T<^  fee  my  hufband  return  in  clafped  me  to  his  bread.  Our  affec- 
fafety,* fhe replied, ‘  is  the  fumofmy*  tion  grew  with  our  years:  Youbc- 
defires.  To  fee  him  loaded  with  the  held  it  with  kind  indulgente,  and 
fpoils  of  the  Briton  will  be  no  addi^  ratihedour  wifhes  with  your  conlent. 
tion  to  my  joy.*  The  Indian  f?em-  I  have  heard  of  European  rehne^ 
ed  aftonifhed.  *  Have  yob  forgotten,*  ments,  of  coftly  raiment  and  lofty 
flic  continued,*  that  I  myfclf  am  a  palaces;  yet  to  .me  the  fimplicity  of 
Briton  ?  That  I  was  carried  violent-  thefe  rocks  and  forefts  feems  far 
ly  from  my  fathcr*s  houfe,  when  the  more  delightful.  But  if  Oneyo  Ve- 
Outagami  ravaged  our  land,  and  car-  turns  not,  I  am  undone.  Many 
ried  terror  to  the  gates  of  Albany  ?  moons  have  arifen  fince  with  thd 
My  parents  perifhed.  I  was  yet  a  flower  of  our  tribe  he  departeds  The 
child ;  but  1  remember  the  bloody  matrons  are  already  wailing  for  their 
carnage.  My  brother  of  riper  years  fons.— Oncyo^  alas  !  is  impetuous^ 
was  refcoed  ;  but  I  became  the  prey  and  the  warriors  of  Albion  are  ua- 
of  their  fury.  Since  that  time,  many  daunted.*  The  blood  of  their  foes 
years  are  elapfed ;  yet  at  the  xxame  has  already  tinged  the  Ohio;  Canada 
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trembled  at  their  approach,  and  may 
^re  now  have  become  the  prize  of 
"  their  valur.  Ah  me  !  if  thy  fon 
hath  fallen,  grief  will  fubdue  thee'; 
I  know  the  tendernefs  of  thine  affec¬ 
tion,  it  will  pull  thee  down  to  the. 
•  grave.  Who  then  will  be  a  comfor¬ 
ter  to  me  ?  Who  will  be  my  friend  ? 
Among  a  ftrange  people  I  have  no 
father  to  protcdl  me,  no  brother  to 
counfel  and  give  me  aid.* 

Ononthio  w’as  about  to  reply,  when 
an  Indian  from  the  village  accoded 
.  them.  He  told  them  yrith  a  forrow- 
ful  afpeft,  that  the  hopes  of  their 
tribe  were  blafted,  for  that  fome  In¬ 
dians  of  a  neighbouring  nation,  ha¬ 
ving  returned  from  Canada,  brought 
certain  intelligence  of  the  total  over¬ 
throw  of  their  friends;  that  they 
had  w»ith  difficulty  cfcaped;  that  O- 
neyo  was  feen  fierce  and  intrepid  in 
the  heat  of  the  battle;  that  he  was 
lurrounded  by  the  foe,  and  muft 
have  fallen  a  vidlim  to  their  fury. 

Marano  was  overwhelmed.  O- 
nonthio  heaved  a  figh  :  But  the  hap- 
ieis  condition  of  his  daughter,  and 
the  defire  of  yielding  her  confol  ition, 
fufpended  and  relieved  his  forrow. 
“  f  If  my  fon  hath  fallen,*  he  faid, 
^  he  hath  fallen  as  became  a  warri¬ 
or.  His  praife  fhali  be  preierved  by 
his  kindred  and  defeend  to  polierity 
in  the  war -long.  His  name  lhall 
terrify  the  European,  when  the 
chieftains  of  future  times,  rufhing 
fierce  from  their  foreft,  lhall  fur- 
round  his  habitations  ■  at  midnight, 
and  raife  the  yell  of  death  in  his  ear. 
Oneyo  lhall  not  die  unrevenged.* 
f  He  lhall  not,*  interrupted  the  In¬ 
dian.  *  The  mclTengers  of  our  mif 
fortunes  hovered,  alter  the  difeom- 
fiture  of  their  allies,  around  the  walls 
of  Quebec.  They  furpriied  a  party 
of  the  foe;  they  have  brought  cap¬ 
tives  to  our  illand:  The  elders  of  the 
nation  are  now  afl'emblcd :  they  have 
doomed  them  a  facrifice  to  the  me  • 
inory  oftlie  dead;  and  defer  their  ex* 
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cetttion  only  till  your  arrival.*  <  Alas  ! 
faid  Marano,*  ^the  facrifice  of  a  cap¬ 
tive  will  afford  me  finall  confolattofi. 
Will  the  deat&  of  a  foe  rcftorc  life  co 
my  hulband?  Or  heal  his  gaftly 
wounds  ?  Or  reanimate  his  breathle^ 
bofom  ?  Leave  me  to  my  woe.  Leave 
me  to  wail  on  thefe  lonely  moun¬ 
tains.  Here  I  will  not  long  be  a  Ib- 
journcr.  I  will  away  to  my  Jove. 
I  will  meet  him^  beyond  the  debts', 
in  fome  blifsful  valley  where  no 
bloody  foe  ftiall  invade  us.  Leave 
me  to  my  forrow,  for  I  will  not  live.* 
She  entreated  in  vain :  The  Indian 
was  urgent,  and  Ononthio  feconded 
his  folicitation.  > 

That  nation  of  Indians  of  which 
Oneyo  was  a  leader,  inhabited  an 
iiland  in  the  lake  Ontario.  They 
were  therefore  no  fooner  informed 
of  the  death  of  Oneyo  and  of  their 
brethren,  than  they  abandoned 
themfclvcs  to  loud  lamentation.  The 
matrons,  with  rent  garments  and  di- 
ihelved  treffes,ran  forth  into  the  fields, 
and  filled  the  air  with  their  wailing. 
They  then  crouded  around  the  cap¬ 
tives,  whom,  in  the  bittemefs  of  their 
woe,  they  loaded  with  keen  invedives. 
The  elders  were  affembled :  The 
boiling  caldron  into  which  the  vic¬ 
tims,  after  fuffering  every  fpecies  of 
torment,  were  to  be  precipitated,  was 
fufpended  over  a  raging  fire ;  the 
.  knives,  tomahauks,  and  other  imple¬ 
ments  of  cruelly,  were  exhibited  ia 
dreadful  array ;  and  the  prifoners, 
loaded  with  heavy  fetters,  were  con¬ 
duced  to  the  place  of  facrificL 

Though  Marano  was  deeply  afflic¬ 
ted,  the  I'creams  of  the  Indians,  and 
the  horrid  preparations  of  torture^ 
drew  her  attention  to  the  prifoners. 
She  regarded  them  with  an  eye  of 
pity.  Their  leader,  in  the  prime  of 
youth,  was  comely,  vigorous,  and 
graceful.  The  fullennefs  of  undaunt- 
•  ed  and  indignant  valour  was  pour- 
trayed  by  nature  in  his  fearlefs  afpeC. 
His  eye  full  of  ardour  and  invincible 
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6nnxie(s  farveY^  thc.preparations  6f  rit  of  the  deceafed  is  yet  among  us  t 
death  with  indl£rerence9  and  ihot  de-  He  lingers  on  the  mountains*  or  ho* 
fiance  on  *the  foe.  His  followers,  vers  amid  the  winds.  He  expedts*^ 
though  valiant,  feemed  incapable  of  Tacrifice,  and  {hall  not  chide  our  de- 
ihe  fame  obftinate  refolution  ;  their  lay.  Have  you  a  parent  or  a  friend  ? 
features  betrayed  fymptoms  of-  dif-  They  fliall  never  behold  thee.  Pre* 
may ;  but  turning  to  their  leader,  pare  for  torture  and  painful  death.* 
they  were  ftruck  with  his  unfliaken  «  Inflidt'  your  tortures,*  he  replied, 
1>oldnefs ;  they  refumed  their  native  ‘  my  foul  contemns  them.  I  ^ve 
courage,  and  armed  their  minds  with  no  parents  to  lament  for  Sidney.  la 
'beebming  fortitude.  Marano  (ighed.  Albany  they  were  maflacred,  maffa* 
The  fenfe  of  her  own  misfortune  was  cred  by  inhuman  Indians.  I  ^  had  a 
for  a  moment  fufpended.  *  Perad-  fifter— I  loft  her.  She  was  carried 
venture,*  laid  ihe  in  her  foul,  *  this  into  captivit}',  and  became  the  vic« 
valiant  youth  like  Qneyo  may  be  la-  tim  of  your  favage  fury.  I  have 
mented.  Some  tender  maiden  to  friends;  but  they  are  fearlefs,  for 
whom  his  faith  has  been  plighted  they  are  Britons.  Inflidl  your  ' tor* 
may  now  languilh  for  his  retunu  -^ttures :  My  foul  contemns  them ;  but 
Some  aged  parent,  whofe  infirmities  remember,  the  day  of  vengeance 
he  relieved  and  fuppoited,  may  be  fhall  overtake  you.’ 
fighing  anxious  for  his  fafety.  Or  Marano  was  aftoniftied —  *  Of  Al- 
fome  orphan  fifter,  helplefs  and  for-  bany  !  Reft  of  his  parents  by  the 
laken  like  me,  may  by  his  death  be  fword  !  And  of  a  fifter !’ — Suffice  it 
made  defolate.  She  then  reflected  to  fay,  he  was  her  brother-— Mutual 
on  her  own  condition,  and  on  the  va-  was  their  amazement,  their  affeftioa 


.  riety  of  her  misfortunes.  Carried  in-  mutual.  She  fell  on  his  throbbing 
to  captivity  in  her  early  years,  (he  was  breaft.  He  received  her  into  his  arms, 
a  ftr^ger  to  her  people,  and  to  her  His  foul  was  foftened.  Marano  for 
kindred.  Her  hu(band  no  longer  ex-  a  time  was  fpeechlefs.  At  length 
ifted :  And  he  who  had  been  to  her  weeping,  and  in  broken  accents, 
as  a  father,  overcome  by  age  and  ca-  <  And  have  I  found  thee  !  A  brother 
lamity,  was  now  declining  into  the  to  folace  and  fupport  me  !  Who  will 
grave.  Yet,  alive  to  compaffion,  (he  footh  me  with  fympathifing  tender- 
was  moved  for  the  unhappy  vidims.  nefs  !  will  guide  me  throu^ 

She  admired  the  magnanimity  of  the  weary  wildemefs  of  my  (brrow  f 
their  leader,  and,  in  regarding  him.  Who  will  be  tome  as  aparent !  I  was 
file  felt  uniifual  emotions,  and  a  defolate  and  forlorn ;  my  foul  Ian* 
pang  that  Ihe  could  not  exprefs.  guilhed  and  was  afflided;  but  now 
She  longed  to  accoft  him.  *  He  was  I  will  endure  with  patience.  Then 
of  her  nation  !  Could  (he  behold  turning  to  the  aftonifhed  multitude, 
Jiim  perifh,  and  not  endeavour  «  He  is  my  brother !  Born  of  the 
to  fave  him  1  Could  (he  behold  him  fame  parents.  If  I  have  ever  merit** 
tortured,  nor  (hed  a  tear  for  hTs  cd  your  favour,  O  fave  him  from 
fiifierings  }*  Meantime  one  of  the  deftrudion.*  They  were  deeply  af- 
elders  of  the  nation  made  a  fignal  feded.  *  Be  not  difmayed,’  faid  O- 
to  the  multitude.  Immediate  filence  nonthio.  He  fpoke  with  the  confent 
enfued.  Then,  with  a  look  of  ftem  of  the  elders.  •  Be  not  difmayecL 
feverity,  he  thus  addrefled  himfelf  to  The  brother  of  Marano  (hall  be  to 
the  captive  1  ?  The  caldron  boils,  the  us  as  Oneyo.*  Then  addreffing  him- 
az  is  (harpened.  Be  prepared  for  fclf  with  an  air  of  dignity  to  the 
torture  aud  painful  deaclu  (pi*  ftrangq:*  <  Young  muU|  1  have 
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a  Ton,  Maranb  a  hiifband,  and  our  brandiftied  a  bloody  fword,.  rufbin*; 
nation  a  gallant  warrior.  He  was  on  to  deftroy  him.  Wehaflencd  frc:n 
•  flain  by  the  people  of  your  larid,  and  the  field  of  death.  We  tarried  fome 
wc  were  delirous  of  gratifying  his  time  in  the  adjacent  foreds,  and  ob- 
fpirit  before  it  palTcs  the  mountains,  ferved  the  progrefs  of  the  foe.  The 
by  offering  a  facri.Sce  to  its  memory,  walls  of  our  allies  were  overthrown. 
3ut  you  are  the  brother  of  Marano  ;  The  fword  of  Albion  will  purfue  us, 
by  her  intercelTion  we  have  changed  and  our  Ihield^,  our  galiant  warrior, 
our  defign,  and  adopx  you  into' our  our  Oneyo,  is  no  more.* 
tribe.  Be  a  brother  to  our  people.  This  melancholy  recital  filled  the 
'  and  to  me  a  fon.  Supply  the  place  audience  with  lamentation.  But  their 
of  the  dead  ;  and  as  you  poftefs  his  forrow  was  interrupted  by  the  fudden 
valour,  and  fteady  boldnefs,  may  you  aftonilhment  of  the  narrator.  Cad< 
inherit  his  reno>^m.*  So  faying,  he  ing  his  eye  accidentally  on  the  Bri- 
prefer.ted  to  him  the  Kalumet  of  ton,  ‘  Seize  him,  tear  him,*  he  ex¬ 
peace,  and  a  girdle  of  Wampum.  claimed ;  ‘  his  was  the  lifted  fword  I 
Meantime  the  arrival  of  Ibme  ca-  beheld  !  It  was  he  cleft  the  bread  of 
noes  filled  ^yith  armed  warriors,,  at-  our  chieftain!'  It  was  he  that  dtf- 
trafted  the  notice  of  the  afiembly.  drnyed  him.*  *  '  *  * 

They  were  tranfported  with  exraly  The  refentment  of  the  adembJ^ 
and  furnrile  when  they  deferied  the  was  again  inflamed.  ‘  I  am  inno- 
enfign  ot  their  nation,  and  rccogni-  cent  of  his  blood,*  faiJ  the  captive, 
jr.ed  fomc  of  their  brethren  whom  But  his  deddration,  and  the  entred^ 
they  imagined  flain.  7'hc  hopes  of  ties  of  Ononchio  in  his  behalf,  were 
Marano  wdre  revived.  She  inquired  lod  in  furious  fereams  and  invc^flives, 
eagerly  for  Oneyo.  ‘  He  perilhed,*  They  dragged  him  again  to  the  place 
anfwereJ  an  Indian.  She  grew  pale,  of  facrifice.  Marano,  didrafted  with 
her  voice  faujtercd,  faint  and  fpccch-  contending  woes,  ‘  fparc  him  1  fpara 
lels,  (he  fell  back  oh  the  throbbing  him  !*  exclaimed,  ‘  he  is  my  brother  !* 
bread  of  Onenthio.  ‘  He  'perifhed,*  Fixing  her  eyes  op  him' with  a  look  of 
continued  the  Indian,  ‘  and  with  him  exquifit^e  anguilh,  *  whofc  hands  are 
the  prime  of  our  warriors.  Tlie  ar-  red  with  the  blood  of  my  hii{b.ind  ! 
mics  of  France  and  Britain  were  and  was  there  none  hut  thee  to  de- 
"marlhalled  beneath  the  walls  of  droy  him  ?*  ‘  Tear  him,  !*  exclaimed 
Qiiebec.  Direful  was  the  havock  of  the  multitude.*  Marano  clafped  him 
battle.  The  earth  trembled  with  the  to  her  bofom,  and  turning  to  the 
fliock  of  tlie  onfet.  The  air  was  tor-  outrageous  and  menacing  erpud,  with 
tured  with  repeated  peals.  The  com-  a  wild  and  frantic  demeanour, 
manders  of  both  armies  were  flain.  *  Bloody,  bloody  though  he  be,  I 
Th  eir  fall  was  glorious,  for  their  wall  defend  him  or  pcridi  !  Let  the 
fouls  were  undaunted.  Refentment  dime  javelin  transfix  us  both  !  Smite, 
infiamed  the  combatants.  Keen  and  and  our  kindred  gore  Ihall*  be  min- 
obftinate  w’as  the  encounter.  Albion  gled.*  The  tranfeendant  grcatnefsol 
at  length  prevailed.  Her  fens,  like  a  her  calamity,  who  had  loft  a  hufhand 
rapid  torrent,  overthrew  the  ranks  by  the  hand  of  a  brother,  and  the  re¬ 
ef  their  adverfarie?.  We  counfelled  liftlefs  energy  of  her  features,  .ex- 
Oneyo  to' retire.  Raging  againft  the  prellivc  of  woe,  tendernefs,  and  de- 
foe,  and  performing  feats  of  amazing  Ipair,  awed  the  violence  of  the  af- 
valour,  we  faw  him  environed  beyond  fembly,  and  dirpofetl  them  to  pity, 
all  hopes  of  retreat.  Wc  faw  theim- ^  Ononthio  took  advantage  of  the 
petuofuy  of  a  youthful  warrior  wha  change.  He  waved  his  hand  with 
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parental  love  and  authority.  His 
locks  gave  dignity  to  his  gef- 
twri:.  The  ufual  benignity  of  his 
roiintenance  was  foftened  with  for- 
yow.  He  fpokjc  the  language  of  his 
loul,  and  was  eloquent;  fpoke  the 
language  of  feeling,  and  was  perfua- 
five^  They  lidened  to  him  with  pro¬ 
found  yencratiDn,  were  moved,  and 
<!t.r erred  the  ficrlfice.  He  then  com- 
/orted  Maranp^  and  conveyed  the 
captives  to  a  place  of  fecurity. 

When  they  were  apart  from  the 
multitude,  *  •T'-ll  roe,*  faid  he  to  the 
priton,  *  m  y^u  guiltjefs  of  the 
death  of  my  loii  !*  I  know  not,’  he 
replied,  for  he  had  rel'qmed  the  pride 
pf  indign^t  pourage,  «  I  know  not 
whom  I  may  have  (lain.  I  drew  my 
againil  the  fpcs  of  pny  country, 
and  1  am  not  anfwerable  for  the  blood 
1  have  fpilt.*  ?  Young  map,’  faid 
Oopnthic.  fiill  cf  folicitude  and  pa¬ 
rental  tendernef^^,  '*  O  reflejft  on  ^ 
tberis  feelings.  I  had  an  only  fon. 
He  was  valiant.  lie  was  the  prop 
?pd  iblace  of  my  okl  age  :  If  he  hath 

font  down  to  darknels  and  the  grave, 
have  no  longer  any  joy  in  cxillence. 
But  if  he  lives,  and  lives  by  thy  de¬ 
epen  cy,  tjic  prayers  of  an  pld  man 
iiial!  itrplprc  Wrihngs  upon  thee,  and 
the  Great  Spirit  (hall  reward  thee.’ 
While  he  was  yet  fpeaking,  a  tear 
rofe  in  his  eye,  his  voice  faultcred,he 
fighed,  f  0  tell  me  if  niy  fon  Ipr- 
yiyes.? 

*  1  flew  him  not,’  he  fcpjicd.  f  I 
know  not  that  1  flew  thy  fon.  To  his 
name  and  quality  1  was  a  ftrang^r. 
In  the  heat  of  the  encounter  a  gallant 
Indian  aflailcd  me.  He  was  tired  and 
exhaufled.  I  difarmed  him,  and  my 
iword  was  lifted  againft  his  life;* 
Briton,’  faid  he,  with  a  refolute 
tone,  ‘  think  not  that  death  difmays 
me.  I  have  braved  perils  and  the 
fword.  I  am  not  a  ‘  fuppliant  for 
myfelf:  I  havei»n  a^ed  parent  whofe 
life  depends  upon  mine ;  The  wife  of 
jny  bofom  is  a  ftranger  among  niy 


people,  and  I  alone  can  prote^Sf  her/ 

‘  Generous  youth,’  I  replied,  «  go 
comfon  and  protect  thy  friends.  I 
fent  him  forthwith  from  the  field.  I 
never  inquired  into  his  condition,  for 
in  preferving  him  I  obeyed  my  heart.’ 
Marano  and  Ononthio  were  over¬ 
joyed.  But  rcfle^ling  that  many  days 
had  elapfed  flnee  the  difeorafiture  of 
their  allies,  and  that  hitherto  they 
had  received  no  intelligence  of  O- 
peyo,  their  joy  fuffered  abatement. 

Meantime  Ononthio  counfelled  his 
daughter  to  conduct  the  Arangers  to 
a  diAant  retreat,  and  preferve  then\ 
there,  till  by  his  influence  and 
authority  he  had  appeafed  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  his  brethren.  *  Jud^  not 
unfi^vourably  of  my  nation,’  faid  he, 

•  from  this  inAance  of  impetuofity. 
They  follow  the  immediate  iinpulfe 
of  nature,  and  are  often  extravagant. 
But  the  vehemence  of  paiflon  will 
foon  abate,  and  reafen  will  aflume 
her  authority.  You  fee  nature  un- 
re  Arained,  but  not  perverted  ;  luxu¬ 
riant,  but  not  Corrupt,  brethren 
are  v.Taihfiil  ;  but  to  latent  or  laA- 
ipg.  enmity  they  are  utter  Arangers'*’ 

It  was  already  night:  The  Indians 
were  difperfed  to  their  hainltts.  The 
fry  was  calm,  and  unclouded.  Ti  hp 
full  orbed  inron  in  fcrcnc  and  folemn 
majcAy  arofe  in  the  caft.  Her  beams 
were  refiefted  in  a  blaz^e  of  filver  ra¬ 
diance  from  the  finooih  and  untrou¬ 
bled  breaA  of  the  lake.  The  gray 
hills  and  awful  fopcAs  were  Iblitary 
and  filent.  No  noife  was  heard,  fave 
tjic  roaring  of  a  diAan;  cafeade,  fave 
the  interrupted  wailings  of  matrons, 
who  lamented  the  untimely  death  of 
their  fons.  Marano  with  the  cap¬ 
tives  ifluing  unperceived  from  thp 
village,  purfued  their  way  along  the 
filent  Ihore,  till  they-  arrived  at  a 
narrow  unfrequented  recefs.  It  w^s 
open  to  the  lake,  bounded  on  either ' 
fide  by  abrupt  and  (helving  precipice?, 
arrayed  with  living  verdure,  and 
parted  by  a.  wipding  rividet.  A  yepe- 
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i^bie  oaic  overfhaidowcd  the  fountain 
and  rendered  the  feene  more  fo- 
lemn;  The  other  captives  were  over¬ 
come  with  fatigue,  and  finding  fome 
withered  leaves  in  an  adjoining  ca¬ 
vern,  they  indulged  themfelves  in  re* 
pofe.  Marano  converfed  long  with 
her  brother,  (He  poured  out  her  foul 
in  his  fympathizing  bofom,  (He  was 
comforted  arid  refieved.  Whiles  (he 
leaned  on  *his  bread,  while  his  arm 
was  folded  gently  around  her,  a 
balmy  (lumber  fuiyrifed  them.  Their 
features,  even  in  (feep,  preferved  the 
charadter  of  their  fouls.  A  fniile  play¬ 
ed  innocent  oh  the  lips  of  Marano, 
her  countenance  Was  ineflFably  tender, 
and  her  treflTeS  lay  carelefs  on  her 
fnowy  bofom.  The  features  of  Sid¬ 
ney,  of  a  bolder  arid'  more  manly  ex- 
preflioii,  feemed  full  of  benignity  and 
complacence.  Calm  and  unruffled 
was  their  repofe,  they  enjoyed  the 
happy/  vifions  of  innocence,  and 
dreamed  not  of  impending  danger. 

The  moon  in  unrivalled  glory  had 
now  attained  her  meridian,  when  the 
intermitting  noife  of  rowers  came 
(lowly  along  the  lake.  A  canoe  foon 
appeared,  and' the  dipping  oars  arifing 
at  intervals  from  the  water,  (hone 
gleaming  along  the  deep.  The  boat¬ 
men,  filent  and  unobferved,  moored 
their  vefiel  on  the  Tandy  beach,  and 
a  young  man  of  a  keen  and  animated 
afpeft,  arrayed  in  the  (haggy  (kin  of 
a  bear,  armed  with  a  bow  and  a  ja¬ 
velin,  having  left  his  ^companions, 
was  advaricing  along  the  (hore.  It 
was  Oneyo.  Having  received  wounds 
in  the  battle,  he  had  been  uhable  to 
ptofecutc  his  return,  and  had  tarried 
with  fome  Indians  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Montreal.  By  the  (kilhil 
application  of  herbs  and  balfams  bis 
cure  Was  at  length  cfle<51iiatcd,  and 
he  returned  impatient  to  his  nation. 

•  I  will  return  fecretly,*  he  faid. 
•  I  will  enjoy  the  forrow  and  regret 
of  Marano  and  of  my  brethren,  who 
dottbtlcfs  believe  me  dead.  I  c.vilJ 
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enjoy  the  extafy  of  their  affe^Hoii, 
and  their  furprize  on  my  unexpeded 
arrival.  My  lovely  Marano  now  la¬ 
ments  unconfoled.  1  will  ha  den  to 
relieve  her,  and  pre(s  hef  with  weep- 
ing  joy  to  iriy  faithful  tfanfpbited  bo* 
foxii;*  . 

Sucih  wefe  the  fentimerits  of  anti- 
apated  rapture  that  occupied  the  foul 
of  Oneyo  when  he  difeovered  Marano  * 
in  the  arms  of  a  dranger.  Me  re¬ 
coiled.'  Me  (food  motionie(s  in,  ah 
agony  of  grief,  anger,  and  aftonilh- 
ment.  Pale  and  trembling  he  utter-- 
td  fome  words  incohefenily..  He  a- 
^in  advanced,  again  recognise  her,' 
then  turning  abruptly,  in  bitter  an- 
gui(h,  fmiting  his  tfreaft,  ‘  FaithT(s 
incondant,^  he  cried,  *  and  is  this  mjf* 
expeded  meeting  !  In  the  arms  of  a 
ftrangcr  !  Arrogant  invader  of  my 
feliaty  !  He  (hall  perilh  ?  His  blood 
(hall  expiate  his  ofierice.’  Fury  flalh- 
ed  in  his  eye,  he  grafped  his  jave¬ 
lin,  he  airried  the  blow,  and  recog¬ 
nized  his  deliverer.  Siirpfifc  and 
horror  feized  him.  Injured  by  my 
deliverer  !  By  him  whom  my  foul 
fevered  !  And  (hall  I  dip  my  hunds 
in  his  blood  !  My  life  he  prefeiVed. 
Would  to  heaven  he  had  (lain  me  ! 
Thus  injured  and  betiayed,  Oneyo 
(hall  not  live.  Thou  great  Univerfal 
Spirit  whofe  path  is  in  the  clouds  ! 
W’hofe  voice  is  in  the  thunder  !  and' 
whofe  eye  pierces  the  heart  I  O  con- 
dud  me  to  the  blifsful  valley,  for 
Oneyo  will  not  live.*  He  fighed4 
•  One  look,  one  parting  look  of  my 
love.  O  I  believed  her  faithful,  for 
her  I  lived,  for  her  I  die'.*  Me  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  hef,  he  gaxed  on  her 
with  angUiih  and  regret.  She  will 
not  Weep  for  me  !  Faithleis  and  in- 
conftant.  She  will  exult  !  Exult  to 
behold  me  bleeding  !  And  (hall  it 

?  Kor  this  have  I  cherilhed,  her  ? 
Luvifhed  my  foul  bn  her  ?  To  be  be¬ 
trayed  !  To  give  her  love  to  a  (Iran- 
ger  ?  He  paufed,  trembled,  his 
countenance  grew  fierce,  his  eye 
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wild,  he  grafped  his  javelin— Mara- 
no  named  him  :  Her  voice  vas  foft' 
and  plaintive,  her  vifions  were  of  O  • 
neyo.  *  O  come,*  rtie  faid,  *  haften 
to  thy  love  I  Tarry  nrtt,  my  Oneyo  ! 
How  I  long  to  behold  thee  I*  ‘  For 
this,*  f:\id  he,  *  *rU  embrace  thee.’ 
He  embraced  her;  (he  awaked,  dif- 
covered  her  hufbard,  and  flew  cager- 
^  Jy  into  his  arms.  He  flung  from  her 
in  fierce  indignation.  ‘  Away,'  he 
cried,  go  cherifh  thy  ftrangcr.  A- 
way,  perfidious  !*  She  followed  him 
trembling  and  agKaft.  ‘  He  is  my 
brother.*  ‘  Thy  brother — -Stranger,* 
faid  he  to  the  Briton,  who  now  ap¬ 
proached ‘him,  '  you  preferved  my 
lifel  You  are  generous  and  valiant. 
Tell  me  then,  am  I  to  falute  thee  as 
a  friend,  and  give  fall  vent  to  my 
gratitude  I  Or  muft  I  view  thee  as  a 
guileful  feduccr,  and  lift  my  javelin 
againft  thy  life 

The  Briton  perceiving  his  error, 
anfwered  him  with  brevity  and  com- 
pofure  :  He  related  to  him  the  cir- 
cumftancs  of  his  captivity,  and  in 
confirmation  appealed  to  the  teftimo- 
ny  of  his  father.  The  Indian  was 
fatisfiedl  He  embraced  them;  They 
returned  by  morning  to  the  village. 
Ononthio  received  them  with  decent 
gladnefs,  and  the  day  was  crowned 
with  rejmeing. 


Anecdotes  ^Montaigne# 

\ 

WITH  a  lafge  (bare  cii*  natu¬ 
ral  vivacity,  paflion,  and 
fpirit,  the  life  of  Montaigne  was  far 
from  being  that  of  a  fedentary  con- 
templatift,  as  thofe  may  be  inclined 
to  think,  who  view  him  oiily  in  the 
fphere  of  his  library,  and  in  the  com- 
pofilion  of  his  cflays.  His  early  years 
by  no  paeans  pafied  in  the  ama^  of 
leifure.  Tlie'  troubles  and  commo¬ 
tions  of  which  he  had  been  an  eye- 
witnefs,  during  five  reigns,  which  he 
had  fecn  pafs  fuccdSvely  before  that 


of  Henry  IV.  had  not  In  any  degree 
contributed  to  relax  his  natural  reft- 
Icirnefs  of  fpirit.  They  had  been  fuffici- 
ent  to  call  it  forth  even  from  indolence 
itfelf.  He  had  travelled  a  good  deal 
in  France,  and,  what  frequently  an- 
fwers  a  better  purpofe  than  any  kind 
of  travel,  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  metropolis,  and  knew  the 
court.  We  fee  Us  attach »*ients  to 
Paris  in  the  third  Book  of  his  EfTays. 
Thuaniis  ohferves,  that  Montaigne 
was  equally  fuccefsful  in  making  In's 
court  to  the  famous  Duke  of  Giiife, 
Henry  of  Loraine,  and  to  the  King  of 
Navarre,  afterwards  Henry  IV.  King 
ofFrance.He  adds,that  he  was  at  his 
ertateat  Hlois,^vhcn.the  Duke  of  Guile 
was  aflaflinated,  1558.  Montaigne 
forefaw,  faid  he,  that  the  troubles 
of  the  nation  would  only  end  with 
the  life  of  that  Prince,  or  of  the  King 
of  Navarre  ;  and  this  inflance  we 
have  of  his  political  fagneityr  He 
was  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  cha- 
radcr  and  difpoiicion  of  thole  Prin¬ 
ces,  fo  well  read  in  their  hearts  and 
fentiments,  that  he  told  h'rs  friend. 
Thuanus,  the  King  of  Navarre  would 
certainly  have  returned  to  the  religion 
of  his  anceftors  (that  of  the  Romifh 
communion)  if  he  had  not  been  ap- 
prehenfive  of  being  abandoned  by  his 
party. 

Montaigne,  in  fhort,  had  talents 
for  public  bufinefs  and  negociation; 
but  his  philofophy  kept  him  at  a  di-  . 
ftance  from  political  difturbances  ; 
and  he  had  the  addrefs  to  condu^ 
himfelf  without  offence  to  the  con¬ 
tending  p  arties,  in  the.  word  of  times. 

Though  his  philofophical  know¬ 
ledge  be.  lefs  ftrongly  marked  in  his 
ElTays,  k  were  eafy  to  fee  that  his 
colledivc  knowledge  of  human  life 
and  charafler  could  only  be  acquired 
in  the  walks, of  men.  It  is  not  in  the 
clofet  we  find  fuch  informations  as 
thefe  ;  it  muft  be  from  a  familiar  at- 
tendon,  and  anear  iafight  into  the 
moral  adioQS  and  principles  offocicty*  / 
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It  were  no  wonder,  then,  if  among 
other  means  of  acquiring  this  know¬ 
ledge,  our  philofopher  had  rccourfe 
to  travel ;  but  the  time  of  life  when 
he  fet  out  was  at  lead  47  ;  and  other 
circumdances  alfo  incline  us  rather 
to  find  the  motive  in  his  health  ;  on 
which  account  he  was  folicitous  to 
try  the  mineral  waters  of  diiferent 
countries ;  and  he  generally  travelled 
on  horfeback  for  the  fame  reafon, 
hardly  ever  finding  himfelf  better,  to 
ufe  his  own  curious  mode  of  expref- 
fion,  que  ie  cul  fur  la  Jelle.  The  gra¬ 
vel  which  he  faid  he  had  acquired  dg 
la  liheralitedes  ansy  and  the  cholic,  left 
him  but  few”  intervals  of  cafe.  Yet 
had  he,  as  we  find  in  his  Effays,  no 
opinion  of  medicine.  The  ufe  of  mi¬ 
neral  waters  he  thought  the  fimpleft 
and  fafeft.  He  had  tried  the  mod  ce¬ 
lebrated  in  France,  and  was  defirous 
to  vifit  thofe  of  Lorraine,  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  Tufeany.  Hence  the  ori¬ 
gin^  of  his  books  of  travels, .  which 
were  lately  difeovered  and  publifhed, 
in  which  we  find  him  pafling  from 
I  one  w’atcring-place  to  another,  to  fup- 
port  a  (battered  conditution,  and  in 
which  his  attention  to  that  particular 
obje(d  has  rendered  his  podhumous 
w^ork  i  frequently  infipid  and  un- 
intereding. 

Yet  dill  it  is  curious,  as  it  exhibits 
the  fpirit,  the  genius,  and  manners 
of  Montaigne,  in  a  w^ay  that  cannot 
be  midaken.  The  fame  egotifm,  the 
fame  felf-attention.  You  fee  nobody 
but  Montaigne :  Nobody  is  fpoken  of 
but  Montaigne  ;  though  he  has  feve- 
ral  fellow-travellers,  they  are  non¬ 
entities  here.  And  it  is  not  only  cu¬ 
rious,  but  is  rendered  even  valuable, 
by  many  charafleridic  and  altogether 
peculiar  drokes  of  his  pencil.  The 
fingular  light  in  which  he  contem¬ 
plated  his  objects ;  that  energy,  fin- 

*  f  Puhlilhcd  about  ibo  years  after  the  death 
of  the  author.  The  MS.  was  lately  found  in 
aja  old  cheft  in  the  Chateau  de  Montaigne,”  in 
the  provixfee  of  Perigord. 


cerity,  and  ardour, 'with  which  his 
philofophic  genius  impregnated  all 
his  ideas  are  obvious  in  this  publican 
tion.  It  may  at  the  fame  time  be 
confidered  as  an  hidorical  monument 
of  the  date  of  Rome,  and  of  a  great 
part  of  Italy,  fuch  as  he  found  it  to¬ 
wards  the  clofe  of  the  iixteench  cen* 
tury.  . 


Travels  through  Spain,  Richard 
Twifs,  Efq;  F.  R.  S. 

I  Entered  Madrid  at  five  in  the  c- 
vening,  through  the  gate  of  To- 
ledo,  which  is  oppofite  to  the  mag¬ 
nificent  bridge  of  the  fame  name, 
and  put  up  at  the  inn  called  the  Crofs 
of  Malta,  kept  by  Italians,  in  as  ek* 
gant  a  manner,  l^th  as  to  the  aparu 
ments  and  entertainment,  as  any  ina 
in  England ;  it  is  fituated  in  the  Calle 
de  Alcala,  which  is  the  chief  dreet  in 
Madrid,  and  is  broad  enough  for 
twenty  coaches  abread,  and  of  a  very 
conflderable  length. 

I  then  walked  about  the  town,  and 
obferved  that  the  names  of  the  dreets 
were  painted  on  the  comer  houfes  ; 
that  the  houfes  were  ail  numbered  ^ 
that  there  were  as  many  lamps  as 
there  arc  in  the  dreets  of  London  %, 
that  the  paving  was  as  regular  and 
neat  as  can  be  imagined^  and  that, 
moreover,  the  dreets  were  kept  fo 
clean,  that  I  never  faw  any  neater^ 
not  even  In  the  cities  in  Holland  • 
w'hereas,  ten  years  ago, Madrid  might: 
have  vied  with  Edinburgh  in  its  for¬ 
mer  date,  for  filthinefs. 

As  it  was  Lent,  ail  public  dIver(io&g 
were  fufpended.  Ifird  Tifitedl&tft.new 
Royal  Palac?*,  begun  in  1736,  which 
is  perhaps  the  grandeft  and  mod 
fumptuous  of  any  in  Europe  ;  it  is, 
fquare,  ahd  \)ulk  of  white  done,  on 
the  mod  elevated  extremity  of  the 
town  ;  the  front  is  four  hundred  feet 
in  length,  as  I  mcafured  it  myicif ; 
and  is  of  three  dories  in  height,  each 
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of  twenty-one  windows;  on  the  top 
is  a  balufhade,  ornamented  with 
ftone  vafes.  There  arc  five  doors  in 
front ;  over  the  middle  door  is  a* gal¬ 
lery  fupportcd  by  four  columns.  At 
the  back  front  is  a  grand  flight  of 
fteps.  The  archited  of  this  palnce  is 
Signor  Sacchetti,  an  Italian,  who 
dill  lives  in  Madrid,  though  very  old 
and  infirm.  The  grand  Cortile  is  a 
fquarcof  one  hundred  and  ninety-^five 
feet.  The  dome  of  the  chapel  is  fiip- 
ported  by  fixteefi  marble  columns. 
The  grand  Saloon  of  State  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length, 
and  has  five  windows  in  front ;  it  is 
Intirely  hung  with*  crimfon  velvet, 
richly  embroidered  with  gold,  and 
farther  ornamented  with  twelve  of 
the  looking  glaifes  made  at  St  Ilde- 
fonfo,  each  ten  feet  high,  and  in 
magnificent  frames,  and  with  twelve 
tables  of  the  fineft  Spanilh  marbles. 
The  ceiling  was  painted  in  frefco,  in 
1764,  'by  Tiepolo^  the  Venetian,  who 
died  here  lately. 

1  had  before  feen  all  the  palaces  of 
the  Kings  of  England,  France,  Sar¬ 
dinia,  Naples,  rmflia,  and  Portu¬ 
gal  ;  thofe  of  the  Pope,  the  Emperor, 
and  of  feveral  German  Princes ;  and 
I  give  the  preference  to  this  ;  but  it 
may  pofiibly  be  equaled  by  the  palace 
which  the  K4ng  of  -Naples  is  how 
building  at  Caferta,  and  of  which  1 
faw  part  in  1769.  A  few  days  after, 
1  went  to  ice  the  old  palace,  called 
El  Buen  Rctiro,  i.  e.  The  good  re¬ 
treat.  '  It  is  fituated  juft  without  the 
gate. of  Alcala.  The  King  never  rc- 
Sdes  here ;  It  is  very  large.  In  the 
grand  court  is  an  equeftrian  ftatue  of 
Jrhilip  IV.  The  extenfive  gardens  be¬ 
hind  it  are  open  to  the  public ;  in 
tbcfh  is  an  ample  fquarc  lake; 

The  royal  theatre  in  this  palace  is 
very  capacious,  and  has  five  rows  of 
boxes,  fixt'een  to  each  row.  The 
King’s  box  is  decorated  with  four 
piAures  by  James  Amiconi,  a  Vene¬ 
tian  painter,  who  died  here  in  1752. 


Here  is  likewife  a  good  picture  of  ibd 
Marquis  of  Sant  i  Cruz,  fucconring 
the  city  of  Geneva,  by  Anthony  Perc-  * 
da.  This  painter  was  born  in  Valla¬ 
dolid,  and  died  in  Madrid  in  1  669, 
aged  70  :  He  could  neither  read  nor 
wTite.  The  end  of  the-  ftage  opens 
to  the  gardens,  (o  that  the  profpeift 
may  be  vaned  and  extended  at  plea- 
fure.  Tliis  theatre  is  now  no  more 
made  ufe  of.  It  was  here  that  Fari- 
nelli  ufed  to  perform  in  the  Italian 
opera*:,  during  the  late  reign. 

The  ampi theatre,'  conftru(fted  in 
1767,  is  a  plain  oval  building,  with 
three  rows  of  galleries  over  each  o- 
thcr.  During  the  carnival  here  are 
fixteen  mafquerades  exhibited.  The 
other  evenings  of  that  feafon  of 
dhljpation  are  allotted  to  daucing 
fandangos,  minuets,  and  Englifh 
country -dances.  Mr  Baretti  gives 
an  account  of  this  edifice,  and  the 
fandango,  which,*  though  I  had  no. 
opportunity  of  feeing  in  public  here, 
by  reafon  of  its  being  Lent,  yet  I  faw 
it  danced  in  various  private  alfem- 
blies  in  Madrid,  and  afterwards  in  e- 
very  place  I  was  in.  The  fury  and 
ardour  for  dancing,  with  which  the 
Spaniards  arc  pofleflcd  on  hearing 
the  fandango  played,  recall  to  my 
mind  the  impatience  of  the  Italian 
race-horfes  landing  behind  the  rope, 
which^  being  fixed  acrofs  the  ftreet 
breaft-high,  reftrains  then>  ;  and  the 
velocity  and  eagemefs  with  which 
they  fet  off,  and  run  without  riders, 
the  inftant  chat  the  barrier  is  remo¬ 
ved. 

The  circular  amphitheatre  for  the 
bull -fights  is  built  of  wood,  and  was 
ereded  in  1749.  Formerly  thefc  ex¬ 
hibitions  were  in  the  Great  Square, 
where  there  have  been  none  fince  thac 
in  1760,  on  the  prefent  King’s  accef- 
fioii.  The  inner  circle,  or  area  of 
this  amphitheatre,  is  one  hundred  and 
fixty  feet  in  diameter  ;  there  are  two 
rows  of  covered  boxes,  one  hundred 
and  ten  in  each  row  }  the  other  feat* 
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^re  without  any  covering.  Xhe  pro¬ 
fits  arifing  from  the  hire  qf  the  pla¬ 
ces  are  appropriated  to  the  benefit  of 
tlie  Royal  Hofpitals. 

There  are  no  hackney-coaches  in 
Madrid ;  but  carofijs  de  rcmife  may 
be  had  at  about  half  a  guinea  per 
day. 

Three  ja^eeks  before  tny  acrlvai  in 
Madrid,  two  criminals  had .  been 
hanged ;  their  heads  and  arms  had 
been  cut  off,  and  (luck  on  pods  on  the 
highway.  They  were  now  brought 
again  to  Madrid,  and  expofed  on  an 
I  altar  in  the  open  ftreet,  with  a  box  to 
receive  alms,  in  order  to  pay  for  their 
burial,  and  for  having  inalFes  faid  for 
fheir  fouls.  This  fight  was  highly 
difgufting,  the  heads  and  arms  being 
rotten,  and  emitting  a  very  offenQve 
finell. 

^‘Ive  great  fqusre  in  Madrid  is 
built  round  with  homes  of  an  equal 
height  on  porticoes.  On  one  fide  is 
>  an  edifice  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of 
•  the  royal  academy  of  painting,  fculp- 
ture,  and  architecture.  Some  of  the 
members  were  at  that  time  fent  to 
GranaJa,  to  take  plans  aiui  drawings 
of  the  Aikambra,  or  Moorilh  palace 
of  that  city.  There  «re  three  otlier 
royal  ac«:Jemies  in  Madrid,  chat  of 
the  Spaniih  language,  that  ot  hi- 
(lory,  and  ihat  of  phyfie.  *  There  arc 
two  meat  res  in  Madrid,  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  Spanilh  plays  :  1  la\r 

^  rope-dancingin  one  of  them,  which 
was  El  Tiicairo  dc  la  Cruz,  where 
there  are  thne  rows  of  hpxcs,  fifteen 
in  each  row.  Pari  of  the  pit  hqs 
benches,  \vitli  arms  dividing  them  into 
.dihindl  feats. 

•  I  went  one  Sunday  to  the  church 
of  Atocha,  juft  without  the  gates; 
and  there  faw  his  Catholic  Majefty 
.King  Charles  III.  He  is  of  a  very 
brown  con^lexion,  and  Che  portraits 
of  him  which  are  dilperfed.  through¬ 
out  Europe  are  very .  like  him.  '  He 
.  was  at  that  time  fifty- feven  years  of 
.  *|lge;his  brot^  Don  Lewis  waswj^ 


him, he  wasforty-fii.The  Prince  of  A-* 
fturia.s,  Don  Charles,heir  to  the  crown, 
was  likewife  there,  with  his  two  bro¬ 
thers,  the  Infante  Don  Gabriel,  aged 
twenty  ;  and  the  Infante  Don  Anto* 
nio,  aged  fateen.  The  Prince  of 
Afturias,  who  is  one  of  the  taileft  and 
ftrongeft  men  in  the  kingdom,  is 
twenty  five  years  of  age,  and  is  mar¬ 
ried  to  the  Princefs  Louifa  of  Parma, 
who  is  twenty-one,  by  whom  he  has 
two  children  ;  the  eldeft  fon  was  bom 
in  1771.  I  afterwards  faw  the  King’s 
daughter,  the  Infanta  Donna  Maria, 
who  is  twenty  nine  years  of  age,  and 
ftill  unmarried. 

The  King’s  eldeft  fon,  Don  Philip, 
refides  in  Naples,  and  w^as  declar^ 
incapable  of  fucceeding  to  the  crown, 
by  l  eafon  of  an  invincible  weakneis 
of  underftanding. 

His  Majeft)’^s  third  fon  is  the  pre- 
fent  King  of  Naples,  Ferdinand  IV. 
and  his  fecond  daughter  is  the  prefent 
grand  Duchefs  of  Tufeany. 

All  the  royal  family,  when  on  the 
road,  order  their  carriages  to  be  dri¬ 
ven  as  faft  ;is  the  mules  can  poftibly 
gallop.  Many  of  thefe  poor  beafts 
arc  daily  killed  by  this  means,  but 
there  are  always  relays  on  the  road. 

One  of  the  raoft  confpicuous  build¬ 
ings  in  Madrid  is  the  cuftom-houfe, 
which  was  built  in  1769,  in  the  ftreet 
of  Alcalai  It  is  of  white  ftone,  has 
feventeen  windows  and  five  doors  in 
front,  and  is  tour  Itories  in  height. 

The  poll-oflice  is  a  very  large  and 
handfome  brick-building.  Letters 
cannot  be  franked-*  from  thH  king¬ 
dom  to  any  place  whatfoever.  v 

A  cuftom  peculiar  to  the  Spaniards 
is  that  qf  affixing  a  paper  on  ceruin 
days  to  a  ciiurch-door,  on  which  is 
written  Oy  le  faca  Anima,  meaning. 
To  day  a  fpul  is  extraded  out  of  pur¬ 
gatory.  Mr  Bar^ti  likewife  takes 
notice  of  this  peculiarity.  Accor¬ 
ding  to  the  Madrid  Almanac  for 
1773,  I  find  that  the  days  appointed 
for  |fiis  hum^e  adion,  performed  by 
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15th  of  June;  which  is  no  more  than  it  out.  Thirty  fix  filver  buds  of 
ten  fouls  refeued  in  a  year.  During  Saints,  as  large  as  the  life,  were  car- 
the  winter  months  they  are  left  in  ried  in  proceflion  to  fee  the  miracle; 
purgatory,  probably  to  keep  them-  fome  of  them  had  live  fparrows  and 
felvet  warm,  though  the  delivering  goldfinches  tied  by  a  thread  to  their 
them  all  at  once  would  be  as  prafli-  hands  to  pl^y  with;  feveral  live 
cable  as  one  at  a  linae.  Thefe  mdf-  children  were  alfo  ornamented  with 

fes  are  only  efficacious  when  ccle-  padeboar-d  wings;  thefe  reprefented 

brated  in  the  Chapel  of  the  new  Angels. 

Royal  Palace  ih  Madrid;  in  any  o-  In  i  C63,  Philip  IF.  removed  his 
ther  place  they  lofc  their  virtue.  For  Court  h-om  Toledo  to  Madrid,  and 
the  truth  of  a  foufs  being  delivered,  fince  that  time  it  has  been  chofen  by 
*wc  have  the  tcftiniony  of  the  pried  the  SpanHh  Monarchs  for  their  red- 
and  the  almanac,  which  arc  as  valid  dence.  It  is  very  populous,  being 
as  that  of  the  waterman,  who  affirm-  faid  to  contain  three  hundred  thou- 
cd  that  he  had  ferried  St.  Peter  over  fand  inhabitants,  and  about  one 

from  Lambeth  to  Wedminder,  when  hundred  and  forty  churches:  The 
he  came  to  confecrate  the  Abbey.  In  number  of  coaches  is’  faid  to  be  be- 
riic  church  of  the  Convent  of  the  tween  four  and  five  thoufand.  'Fhis 
Incarnation  in  Madrid,  there  is  every  town,  which  the  natives  call  Villa,  is 
year  expofed  to  the  public,  on  the  environed  by  mountains  covered  with 
xyth  of  July,  a  phial  with  fome  of  fnow  during  the  greated  part  of  the 
the  blood  of  St.  Pantaleon,  which  year,  and  has  nofortifications,  ditches, 
on  that  day  liquifies,  and  afterwards  nor  even  walls,  though  there  are 
remains  coagulated,  as  the  Spanifh  gates;  among  which  the  only  re- 
Book  fays.  markable  one  is  that  of  Alcala. 

When  I  was  at  Naples,  I  faw  the  There  arc  thirty  public  fountains  in 
annual  miracle  (as  it  is  called)  of  the  it,  though  the  water  is  not  of  equal 
liquefadion  of  the  blood  of  St.  Ja-  goodnefs;  fo  that  here  are'  many 
nuarius;  I  rcfpeftfully  ki/Ted  the  two  carriers,  who  fell  the  bed  water, 
bottles  which  contain  this  precious  which  they  put  into  earthern  vafes 
blood,  but  could  perceive  no  diffc-  carried  on  the  backs  of  afles.  Mod 
Tcnce  in  it  before  nor  after  the  miracle:  of  the  hontes  are  of  brick,  and  the 
This  was  on  the  6th  of  May,  1 769,  wmdows  are  guarded  by  lattices, 
at  in  the  evening.  There  are  which  are  not  fo  punftually  kept  (hut 
two  bottles  inclofcd  in  a  large  one,  as  they  were  formerly,  as  jcaloufy 
though  very  black  and  fcarcely  tranf-  is  no  longer  a  didinguilhing  charac- 
parent ;  an  altar  was  crcAed  in  the  terifiic  of  a  Spaniard.  The  Manca* 
middle  of  the  ftreet  in  a  temporary  nares  runs  on  the  fide  of  the  town*; 
.  chapel,  and  the  pried  fhoc  k  the  bot-  in  fummerdt  is  almod  dry,  but  in 
tic  for  eleven  minutes  and  a  half;  he  winter  is  much  fwollen  by  the  melt- 
then  rang  a  bell,  and  cried -out  that  ing  6f-,thc  fnows.  Ov3r  this  river 
the  miracle  was  done,  *  ilmiracolo  c  arc  two  done  bridges,  one  of  which 
fatto.*  For  which  the  mob  and  I  was  built  by  Phillip  II.  in  1584;  it 
took  his  word,  and  returned  quietly  has  nine  arches,  and  is  called  the 
to  our  homes,  much  edified  by  this  bridge  of  Segovia;^  It  is  fix  hutu 
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dred  and  ninety-five  feet  long,  and 
thirty- two  broad.  The  other,  Puente 
de  Toledo,  which  is  the  fined,  alfo 
1  confifts  of  nine  arches,  and  was  e- 
refted  by -Philip  V.  in  1718,  being 
three  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet 
long,  and  thirty- fix  brrad.  The  pri- 
fon  for  perfons  of  quality  is  one  of 
the  handfomed  buildings  in  Madrid  ; 
over  the  portico  are  the  arms  of 
Spain  in  done  badb  relievo,  and  on 
the  top  are  three  datues,  the  middle- 
mod  of  which  reprefents  judicc. 

The  grandees,  ^  about  ninety  in 
number,  are  of  three  clalTes ;  thofe 
of  the  fird  clafs  cover  themfelves,  be¬ 
fore  they  fpeak  to  the  King  ;  thofe 
of  the  fecond,  when  they  have  fpo- 
'  ken,  and  before  he  has  anfwered;  and 
thofe  of  the  lad,  when  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  his  anfwer:  But  none  are  to 
cover  themfelves  till  the  King  orders 
them  to  do  fo.  This  dignity  is  ei¬ 
ther  for  life,  or  perpetual ;  in  the  lad 
cafe,  it  is  hereditary,  and,  when  the 
male  line  fails,  defeends  even  to  fe¬ 
males,  who  give  it  to  their  hulbands. 
Not  only  the  grandees  have  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  wearing  their  hats  in  the 
King’s  prefence,  but  alfo  cardi¬ 
nals,  nuncios,  archbiihops,  ambaf- 
fadors  from  crowned  heads,  the 
Grand  Prior  of  Cadile  of  the  order 
of  Malta,  the  generals  of  the  Do¬ 
minican  and  Francifean  orders,  the 
knights  of  the  golden  fleece,  of  Cala- 
trava,  Santiago,  and  Alcantara, 
when  they  arc  in  their  habits,  and 
when  the  King,  as  Grand  Ma- 
dcr,  aflids  at  their  chapter  :  Titled 
noblemen  of  Portugal  and  France, 
and  even  the  counfcllors  of  the 
royal  council,  and  of  that  of  Ca- 
,  dile,  when  they  go  in  a  body  to  con¬ 
fer  with  his  Majedy  about  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  their  minidry,  are  covered  in 
his  prefence.  There  arefeveral  noble 
families,  who,  by  their  antiquity, 
have  a  right  to  tlie  honour  of  gran¬ 
dees  ;  but,  as  the  King  has  never  or¬ 
dered  them  to  be  covered,  they  are 


.Riled  cafas  agraviadas,  injured  hod- 
fes.  The  King  dylcs  the  grandees 
Prime  (coufm)  when  he  writes  to 
them.  When  they  receive  audi^ce 
of  the  Pope,  they  are  allowed  to  fit : 
They  alone  may  drive  with  four 
mules  in  their  carriages  within  Ma¬ 
drid,  while  the  King  is  there  :  They 
cannot  be  arreded  for  any  crime 
whatfoever,  without  an  exprefs  order 
from  his  Majedy.  Among  them,  all 
titles  are  equal :  Dukes,  Marquifes, 
or  Counts,  have  no  precedence  the 
one  before  tlie  other ;  fo  that  the  fa¬ 
ther  may  be  a  Count,  and  the  fon  a 
Duke,  as  in  Portugal.  The  gran¬ 
dees,  both  in  converfation  and  wri¬ 
ting  to  each  other,  always  ufe  thee 
and  thou,  but  to  their  inferiors  they 
make  ufe  of  the  ordinary  dyls. 

• 

/i&e Edinburgh  Magazine.^ 

An  Account  of  the  Proceeding!  of  tbe 
General  Ajfembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  ;  by  a  Perfon  nvho  attended 
and  took  notes.  (Concluded  from  our 
lad.)  » 

MA  Y  31.  A  petition  for  the 
prelbytery  of  Hamilton  was 
laid  before  the  alfembly, fetting  forth. 
That  James  Lindfay  and  others,  in 
the  parilh  of  Cambuflang,  did,  on 
the  I  d  of  September  lad,  give  in  to 
the  petitioners,  when  met  to  admit 
Mr  Meek  minider  of  that  parifli,  a 
paper  accufing  him  of  having  taught, 
on  diflerent  occafions,  erroneous,  ir¬ 
religious,  and  heretical  do<drines ; 
and  that,  after  having  been  repeated¬ 
ly  called  upon,  by  the  petitioners,  to 
prove  their  accufation,  they  fefufed 
to  do  it  till  they  (hould  find  it  con¬ 
venient  for  themfelves :  That,  upon 
this  refufal,  the  petitioners  held  them 
as  flanderers,  and  laid  them  under 
the  lelTer  excommunication,  till  they 
fhould  Ihew  figns  of  their  penitencs‘i 
and  fubmit  to  a  rebuke*:  That  they 
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appealed  to  the  fynod  of  Glafgow 
and  Air,  who,  on  the  1  ith  of  April, 
reveifed  the  fentence  :  And  that* 
the  petitioners,  thinking  this  rcvcr- 
fai*  injurious  to  themfelves,  to  the 
chara^r  and  ufefulne/s  of  Mr  Meek, 
and  to  the  intcrcft  of  religion,  ap- 
p^ed  to  the  general  aCetnbly.  The 
aflembly  having  heard  parties  at  full 
length,  and  reafoned  for  fomc  time 
cm  the  caufe,  agreed  unanimoufly  to 
difmifs  the  procefs,  in  refpe<51  the  par¬ 
ties  were  not  regularly  before  the 
prefl>ytcry;  and  fet  afidc  the  whole 
procedure  pofterior  to  the  ift  of  Sep¬ 
tember  laft,  had  therein  by  the  pref- 
bytery  of  Hamilton,  and  fynod  of 
Glafgow  and  Air  :  Waving  the  confi- 
dcratioh  of  the  conduct  of  the  prclby- 
tery  of  Hamilton  on  that  day,  re- 
fpe<ftingthe  objedions^otfered  by  the 
parifhioners  of  CamlHiflang :  But  fu- 
ftained  the  admiflion-  of  Mr  Meek  as 
fninifter  of  Cambuflang. 

It  is  hot  uncommon  for  prefbyte- 
ries,  through  inattention,  to  omit 
fome  of  the  effential  forms  of  proce¬ 
dure  ;  and  it  b  now  and  then  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  all  parties,  when  fuch  in¬ 
accuracy  ends  a  procefs  at  once,  that 
has  been  ha  (lily  taken  up,  andwarm- 
ly  foUf  wed.  In  the  prefent  calc,  the 
prelbytery  fetm  to  have  had  a  laud¬ 
able  objtd  in  view',  via.  the  proted- 
ing  the' charaders  of  micifters  when 
wantonly  attacked. 

June  I.*  A  report  from  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  .overtures  was  laid  before 
the  afi'embly,  containing  the  returns 
of  prefbyteries  on  two  overtures  ;  the 
one  concerning  the  age  of  ruling  el¬ 
ders,  and  the  other  concerning  per- 
fons  licenfed  or  ordained  in  foreign 
parts.  The  aflcmbly  agreed  to  tranf- 
mit  both  overtures,  and  appointed 
the  fcvcral  fynods  to  inquire  at  the 
prcibyterics  w'ithin  their  .bounds, 
Whether  or  not  they  have  confidered 
the  laft  of  thefe  overtures  ;  and,,  if 
they  have  not  cpnfidcrcd  it,  to  imoin 
them  to  meet  before  the  next  alkm- 


bly,  and  comply  with  the  aflcmbly’s 
appointment,  as  it  is  an  overture  of 
fpecial  importance. 

The  fame  day,  on  petitions  from 
the  Officers  of  (late,  and  for  Dugald 
M’Tavifli  of  Dunardie,  the  alTembly 
took  under  confiJoration  the  cafe  of 
the  parifh  of  North  Knapdale.  Mr 
M‘Tavi(h  had  prefented  Mr  M*Kia* 
non  to  be  minifter  of  that  parifh.  The 
prefby tery  had  fudained  the  prefenta- 
tion,  becaufe  it  appeared  that  Mr 
M‘Tavi(h*s  authors,  from  whom  he 
had  purchafed  the  right  of  prefenta- 
tion,  had  prefented  for  forty  years 
without  difpute.  Soon  thereafter, 
the  crown  agent  gave  in  a  reprefenta; 
tion  in  favour  of  Mr  Campbell,*  and 
protefted  againd  the  above  proceed¬ 
ing  of  prelbytery,  and  appealed  to 
the  enfuing  fynod  :  After  which,  the 
prelbytery  referred  the  whole  to  the 
general  afTembly,  for  their  advice. 
The  affembly,  after  long  reafoning, 
agreed,  without  a  vote,  to  delay  pro¬ 
ceeding  for  a  reafonable  time,  that 
the  competing  patrons  may  have  the 
right  decided  by  the  civil  court. 

June  2.  This  day  the  adembly 
received  the  report  of  the  committee 
who  were  appointed  to  take  into  con- 
fideration  fome  overtures  relative  to 
the  management  of  the  fund  for  cler* 
gymens  w'idows,  together  with  the 
annual  report  of  the  trudees. 

As  it  has  been  in  the  view  of  the 
tnidees,  for  fomc  years  pad,  to  ob¬ 
tain  fevcral  important  alterations,  of, 
and  additions  to,  the  ads  of  parlia¬ 
ment  edabliibirg  the  widows  fund, 
every  year  has  produced  new  propo- 
fals  relative  to  thatfubjed,  which  the 
general  ademblies  have  taken  under 
their  confideration ;  and,  after  re¬ 
viewing  them  with  care,  have  tranf- 
mitted  them  to  the  fc veral. prefby tc- 
ries  of  the  church,  according  to  the 
effential  forms  of  the  conditution. 

The  two  great  objeds  of  the  tru- 
flees  at.  this  affembly  were,  fird»  to 
obtain  the  confent'  of  the  church,! 
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to  Teft  the  traftees,  in  time  comm}2;» 
with  the  power  of  chuiing  and  elcA- 
ing  the  colledor  and  clerk  to  the 
fund,  in  every  cafe,  and  to  leave  on¬ 
ly  to  the  general  affcmMy  a  negative 
on  the  faid  elcdlions.  Secondly  To 
give  the  right  of  chufing  and  clewing 
the  colledor  and  clerk  to  the  tru- 
ft’ecs  within  the  prefbytcry  and  uni- 
verfity  of  Edinburgh  alone,  and  to 
deprive  all  the  other  trudees  of  thofe 
important  parts  of  their  power. 

The  general  aflembly  not  having 
time  fully  to  confider  the  forefaid  ob- 
jcds  of  the  truftecs,  in  all  the  varie¬ 
ty  of  propofals  into  which  they  were 
branched  out,  they  appointed  a 
committee  of  their  own  number,  to 
meet  with  the  truftees,  and  with  their 
afliftance  to  draw  fuch  propoikls  on 
thofe  fuhje£ts  as  they  Ihould  think 
proper  to  be  tranfinitted  to  prelbyte- 
ries. 

The  committee  has  met  feveral 
times  with  the  truftecs  ;  but  we  arc 
not  informed  of  the  refult  of  their 
deliberations.  There  is  little  danger, 
however,  that  the  church  ihould 
raihly  confent  to  any  material  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  executive  part  of  a  law 
that  is  of  fo  much  importance,  and 
that  has  hitherto  been  attended  with 
fo  little  apparent  inconveniency.  It  is 
not  probable  that  the  general  aflembly 
will  eafily  part  with  a  power  which 
the  legillature  feems,  with  fo  much 
propriety,  to  have  veiled  in  her,  as 
the  fupreme  ccclefiaftical  court,  and 
yield  it  to  the  truftees  within  the 
bounds  of  any  one  preibytery,  how¬ 
ever  refpcftable  ;  or  that  the  tru¬ 
ftecs  who  are  minifters  of  preibytery- 
feats,  or  members  of  univeriities,  and 
all  the  preibyteries  in  Scotland,  who 
may  now  each  of  them  cle<ft  an'  an¬ 
nual  truftee,  will  readily  cede  thofe 

*  The  hrft  open  propofals  relative  to  this 
point  came,  it  is  true  from  the  prefbyteries  of 
GUrgowand  Auchterarder ;  but,  it  is  believed 
chat  chit  part  they  Cook  was  merely  to  fave  ap¬ 
pearances,  and  chat  the  Edinburgh  trultees 
might  not  Teem  to  make  fuch  a  violent  grafp 
at  power. 


rights,  of  which  they  have  becil  (o' 
long  in  poiTeifion,  and  which  it  do^ . 
not  appear  they  have  ever  abuied, 
merely  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  a 
few  men  who  happen  to  liVe  at  £- 
dinburgh. 

June  3.  A  petition  and  complaint  • 
of  William  Leflie,  and  other  three  el* 
ders,  and  the  pariih  of  Keith,  was  ta¬ 
ken  under  coufidcration.  They  com¬ 
plained  of  the  iniquity  of  the  com- 
miffi  m,  in  atfirming  a  fentcnce  of 
preibytery  depoftng  them  from  .their 
office  pf  elders,  and  prayed  the  gene¬ 
ral  aftembly  to  review  the  faid  fen- 
tence.  • 

The  aflembly  deliberated  for  fome 
time,  whether  or  not  they  could  pro* 
cccd  on  this  petition  and  complaint; 
and  it  being  generally  underftoo'd  that 
no  complaint  is  competent  *  a  rainft  a 
commiflion,  except  for  exceeding 
their  powers,  the  aflembly,  without 
a  vote,  difmiiTed  .this  petition,  in  re* 
fpedl  there  was  no  complaint  in  it  of 
the  commiffioners  having  exceeded 
their  powers. 

The  fame  day,  a  petition  for  the 
donors  for  purchafing  and  building 
the  meeting-houfe  at  Dunfermline, 
occupied  by  the  late  Mr  Taonias 
Gillefpie,  was  taken  in.  Thefe  donors 
had  laid  the  fenrence  of  the  preceed- 
ing  alTembly  before  the  preibytery  of 
Dunfermline,  and  prayed  that  .they, 
and  the  minifter  or  preacher  to  be 
called  by  them,  (hould  be  admitted 
into  the  privileges  of  minifterial  and 
chriftian  communion  with  the  mini- 
fters  of  the  eftabliffied  church  of  Scot¬ 
land.  The  preibytery,  by  a  great 
majority,  refufed  the  deftre  of  this 
petition  ;  on  which  they  appealed  to 
the  general  aflembly.  The  petition¬ 
ers  appeared  by  their  coiinfcl,  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Henry  Erikine.  Mr  Thom- 
fon  of  Dunfermline,  and  Mr  Lifton 
of  Aberdour,  appeared  in  defence  of 
the'preibytery ;  and  Mr  Spence  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  diflenter  againft  their  fen¬ 
tcnce,'  ' 
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The  pleadings  In  this  caufe  were 
long  and  able  on  both  (ides.  But  we 
(hall  only  give  our  readers  the  fub- 
ftance  of  Mr  Li  (Ion  ot  Aberdour’s 
fpeech,  which  exhauAs  the  merits  of 
the  caufe,  and  from  which  it  will  be 
perfectly  underAooiL 

Mr  LiAon  fpoke  to  the  following 
cffed  : 

*  After  the  deceafe  of  the  late  Mr 
Gillefpie,  a  majority  of  the  donors 
who  had  ere^ed  his  meeting-houfe, 
propofed  rb  employ  it  as  a  chapel  of 
cafe,  and  to  apply  to  the  prefbytery 
of  Dunfermline  for  a  miniAer  in  com¬ 
munion  with  the  church  of  Scotland. 
An  application  was  therefore  made 
by  them  ;  but,  without  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  a  Angle  man  in  the  congre¬ 
gation  of  hearers,  an  appearance  was 
made  at  our  bar  in  oppoAtion  to  it, 
as  being  contrary  to  the  general  fen- 
timents  of  the  people ;  and  the  peti¬ 
tion  was  refufed  by  the  prefbytery. 
An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  affembly 
1774,  and  that  venerable  court  dif- 
miffed  the  affair,  in  refpe^t  that  it 
came  before  them  in  a  crude  Aate, 
leaving  it  to  the  petitioners  to  apply 
to  the  prelbytcry  in  a  more  full  and 
explicit  manner.  Accordingly,  a  fe- 
cond  meeting  of  donors  was  called, 
in  which  a  majority  appeared  again  A 
any  application  to  the  church,  and 
to  them  the  great  body  of  the  people 
adhere.  But  the  petitioners  have, 
as  the  majority  of  the  ArA  meeting, 
obtained  a  declaration  of  their  right 
to  the  property  and  difpofal  of  the 
hoofe.  The  congregation  of  relief 
ar^  therefore  building  another  houfe 
for  themfelves;  and  the  petitioners 
have  a  fecond  time  applied  to  the 
prclbytery.  This  petition  hath  been 
again  refufed,  and  again  comes  by 
appeal  to  the  aAembly. 

•  Now,  I  muA  obferve  to  this  vene-^  • 
Table  court,  that  this  affair  caiffe  be¬ 
fore  us  Aill  in  the  fame  crude  Aate  of 
which  the  la  A  affembly  complained, 
with  no  other  difference  than  the 


concurrence  of  162  people,  moA  of 
them  unknown  as  their  fubfcrlptions 
are  illegible.  Of  thefe  concurrer$ 
^only  96  belong  to  the  parifh  of  Dun¬ 
fermline  ;  the  reA  re Ade  in  neighbour¬ 
ing  parifhes ;  a  circumAance  which 
carries  fchifra  and  abfurdity  in  the 
very  face  of  it ;  for  why  fhould  the 
people  of  other  parKhes  petition  for  a 
chapel  of  cafe  to  the  parifh  of  Dun¬ 
fermline  !  This  plainly  (hows  that 
this  meeting  is  not  deAgned  for  the 
eafe  of  that  parilh,  but  to  be  a  re¬ 
ceptacle  for  the  bad  humours  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  church;  a  new, 
fort  of  fedlary,  compofed  of  the  dif- 
fatisAed  in  every  parilh,  in  a  pretend¬ 
ed  communion  with  the  church,  but 
in  a  Axed  Aate  of  diAinflionand  of  fc- 
paration  from  her.  The  only  idea  I 
have  .of  a  chapel  of  eafe  is  that  of  a 
houfe  .opened  for  the  accommodation 
of  a  parifh,  which  is  too  numerous 
to  be  accommodated  in  the  parifh- 
church ;  but,  to  open  a  houfe  to  be 
reforted  to  by  the  difeontented  in 
every  parifh,  is  the  very  chara^eriAic 
of  fehifm. 

'  ‘  The  miniAers  of  Dunfermline 
arc  very  willing  to  take  charge  of  the 
fubferibers  belonging  to  that  parifh  ; 
they  have  always  oppofed  this  chapel ; 
and  will  you  appoint  them  an  adlA* 
ant  againA  their  wills,  merely  to  gra¬ 
tify  a  few  fchifmatics,  who  will  not 
receive  the  law  at  their  mouths  ?  If 
any  of  our  people  refufe  to  hear 
us,  we  may  be  forry  for  it.  If  they 
chufe  to  have  a  miniAer  of  their  own, 
and  to  pay  him,  they  are  at  liberty ; 
but,  if  they  fhould  receive  counte- 
•  nance  from  the  church,  in  their 
fchifms,  we  would  think  ourfelves 
ill-treated ;  we  w^ould  fay,  that  the 
church  itfelf  is  •  deAroying  our  ufe- 
fulnefs,by  foAering  the  evil  humours 
of  our  people :  And  who  is  there  a- 
mong  us  fecure  .igainA  thefe  fehifma- 
tical  chapels  ?  Popularity  itfelf  is 
not  fafe.  When^thc  people  have  once 
got  out  of  the  road  of  truths  it  is 
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%  impoflible  to  fay  what  lengths  they  be  fabricated,  is  there  not  reafon  for 

Ip  will  r’ni  in  the  fields  of  error.  With  fufpedting  and  difmiffing  the  whole  ? 

I  i  heads  full  of  falfe  notions  of  gofpel-  *  It  was  recommended  by  the  af* 

dc6ti*lnes,  and  with  hearts  full  of  fembly,  to  the  prelbytery,  to  give  at- 
||  rancour  again  ft  particular  preachers,  tendon  to  all  the  circumftances  of 
even  the  gofpel  of  the  Bible  will  riot  this  affair.  We  have  therefore  again 
C  pleafethem;  and,  unlefs  you  can  go  endeavoured,  by  a  variety  of  que- 
|f  higher  in  evangelical  doctrine  than  ftions,  to  make  thefe  petitioners 
the.  Lord  JeAis  and  his  apoftles,  they  /peak  out  with  what  views,  and  np- 
!  will  not  be  pleafed  with  your  preach'  on  what  footing  they  defired  com- 
ing  ;  for  the  time  will  come  when  munion  with  the  church  :  But  this, 

II  they  will  not  endure  found  do<ftrine  ;  Sir,  we  have  not  been  able  to  draw 
f;  but  after  their  own  lufts  fhall  they  from  them  ;  they  kept  every  thing 
if  heap  to  themfelves  teachers,  having  hid  in  their  own  breafts,  and  purpofc-^ 

itchinv^  ears.  We  fee  this  fcripture  ly  evaded  all  explanation, 
j'  every  day  fulfilled;  and,  if  every  <  The  firft  queftion  put  to  them 
j  90  or  100  in  a  parifti  that  can  be  was,  If  the  old  kirk  was  not  fufficienc 
:  ^  influenced  by  two  or  three  fadlious  to  acommodate  them  ?  Even  this 
minds,  (hall  be  gratified  with  their  plain. queftion  they  waved  anfwering 
i||  chapels  of  eafe,  there  will  be  no  dire<ftly ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
1  end  of  the  fchifra  and  confufion  that  that  the  kirk  of  Dunfermline  is  fufli* 
1  muft  take  place  in  the  church.  cient  to  accommodate  many  more 

‘  But  what  are  thefe  96  in  the  parilh  than  the  petitioners  belonging  to 
J  of  Dunfermline  ?  You  muft  obferve,  that  parifh. 

f  that  they  are  not  all  houfeholders  or  <  Another  queftion  was.  If  they 
I  heads  ot  families,  but  man  and  wife,  were  to  have  any  feflion  of  their 

fervant  and  child ;  fo  that  if  you  rec-  own,  diftin^  from,  and  independent 

^  kon  five  to  a  family,  you  have  not  upon,  the  kirk-feflion  of  Dunferm- 

I  twenty  families,  in  that  large  parilh  line  ?  Here  they  were  again  at  a 

I  petitioning  for  this  chapel.  But  I  go  lofs.  Their  procurator  faid,  at  firft, 

I  f^arther,  and  may  fay,  that  we  had  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  anfwer 

!  properly  no  petitioners  before  us  but  it.  They  feemed  to  confider  them- 

I  the  original  five  or  fix  who  appeared  felves  as  pannels  dragged  to  a  bar, 

F'  peVfonally ;  for  I  might  call  in  que-  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  plead  not 

h  ftion  the  authenticity  of  the  other  guilty,  and  to  anfwer  nothing,  ra- 

'  fubferiptions.  It  was  a/ferted,  arid  ther  than  as  petitioners  who  came  of 

?  not  denied,  that  the  names  of  children  their  own  accord,  and  whofe  bufinels' 


I  under  age  were  marked  in  thefe  fub- 
i  feriptions;  feveral  of  the  names  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  evidently  written  by  one 
j  hand ;  others  are  bare  initials,  with¬ 
out  any  name  annexed  ;  others  have 
'  the  name  adjoined  to  the  initials,  but 
.not  by  any  notary  ;’many  of  them  are 
fcarcely  legible,  aad  all  of  them  are 
^  procured  by  one  or  more  having 
I  gone  about  among  the  people.  Thefe 
I  fubferiptions,  then,  are  fuch  as  can 
I  but  bear  little,  if  any^  faith,  in  any 
I  court.  When  Ibmc  of  them  appear  to 


certainlv  was  to  give  all  the  informa, 
tion  polfible  to  the  judges-  At  this 
time,  therefore,  the  moderator  inter. 
pofed,  and  told  them,  that  the  fen- 
tence  of  laft  affembly  complains  that 
the  terms  of  their  application  "were 
not  clear,  and  that  the  prelbytery 
wanted  to  be  informed,  in  a  plain  and 
explicit  manner,  upon  what  footing 
they  defired  to  be  received  into  the 
communion  of  the  church  ;  and, 
therefore,  he  again  put  the  queftion. 
If  your  petition  fhall  be  granted,  arc 


0 
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jov  willing  to  be  fubje^  to.thcju-  conduct  fo atrocious,  that  it  mud  be. 
rifdi^on  of  the  kirk; feffion  of  Dun-  held  as  an  infukontbe  wifdom  of  the 
iermline  ?  Upon  which  Baillie  Wilfon  church,  as  if  (he  would  become  the 
called  out,  No,**  “By  no  means.**  abettor  of  their  little  party- fpiri  ted 
The  procurator  faw  that  this  was  purpofes,  to  the  manifell  difturbance 
running  every  thing ;  and  therefore  of  the  peace,  and  extindion  of  the 
checked  him;  and  in(lru£led  hhn  bet-  virtue  of  her  people, 
ter,  who  bad  honeftly  fpoke  out  his  *  Thefe  men,  the  parents  of  the 
own .  fentimenU,  and  I  dare  fay  the  prefbytery  of  rdief,  having  conceived 
fentiments  of  every  one  of  them.  an  unnatural  hatred  of  their  own 

*  By  this  time,  the  procurator  having  child,  profefs  now  great  regards  for 
got  his  thoughts  for  evafion  prepa-  the  kirk  of  Scotland  ;  and  they  tell 
red,  gave  for  anfwer,  that  they  us,  that  they  have  always  confidered 
were  to  be  on  the  fame' footing  with  themfclves  as  membcrs'ofthe  church, 
other  chapels  of  eafe.  But  this  does  This  is  confidence  enough  !  and  yet 
not  fatisfy  me.  Docs  he  know  that  it  is  greater  confidence  to  tell  us,  as 
the  Weft-kirk  fefiion  have  the  foie  ju-  the  ground  of.  their  petition,  of  the 
rifdidion  in  that  pari  (h  where  the  fir  ft  defolate  condition  they  have  been 
chapel  of  cafe  was  eredted,  and  that  long  in  for  want  of  gofpel-ordinan- 
thc  elders  ofthatfeffion  gather  the  col-  ccs.  If  they  are  members  of  the 
ledionsat  the  doors  of  that  chapel  ?  church  of  Scotland,  I  mu  ft  fay  they 
Is  he  authorifed  to  fay  that  his  pco-  arc  very  bad  chriftians.  The  ordi- 
ple  wiU  come  in  upon  that  tooting  ?  nances  of  the  gofpel  are,  duly  dif- 
1  know  he  canhot  fay  it :  and  1  ima-  penfed  in  their  parifhes,  and  they 
ginc  they  will  have  no  communion  will  not  partake  of  them  :  They 
with  you,  if  they  cannot  have  it  but  will  neither  hear  the  word,  nor  re- 
on  thefe  terms.  ccive  the  facrament  in  the  churches 

•  Had  they  expedted  to  have  fuccecd-  of  the  eftabliftiment.  ^  What  effront- 
cd,  they  ihould  have  been  plain  and  cry  is  it  for  them  to  talk  of  a  defolate 
explicit  on  thefe  points  ;  they  (hould  condition  for  want  of  the  ordinances 
before  hand  have  fairly  1  dd  terms  of  of  the  gofpel  ?  What  felf-deceit  to 
communion  before  their  people,  and  fpeak  of  their,  having  always  been 
have  been  authorized  by  them  to  a-  members  of  the. church  of  Scotland? 
gree  to  them.  But,  to  come  with  What  communion  do  they  wi(h  to 
the  fubfcriptlons  of  a  few  obfeure  have  with  that  church  with  which 
people,  and  petition  to  have  a  mini-  they  hold  no  communion  ?  The 
fter  of  their  own,  upon  an  unknown  whole  is  a  bundle  of  impeninence 
footing,  nothing  fixed  or  determined  and  of  contradidlion.  ' 
among  themfelves  ;  nothing  decifive  >  *  They  petition  to  have  a  pious 
or  explained  to  us ;  without  any  at-  and  a  learned  man,  of  their '  own 
tachment  to  the  church*; «  without'  free  choice,  to  «  be,  their  minifter* 
giving  us  any  reafon  to  think  that  Laft  year,  thefe  donors  applied  to  us, 
they  mean  to  put  away  differences,  without  afking  the  concurrence  of 
and  to  be  one  with  her  ;  on  the  con-  one  of  their  peqple.  Thefe  yery 
trary,  by  this  very.ftep,  intending  to  men,  who  had  carried  off  a  people, 
eftablifh  a  fixed  diftin^ion,  both  from  under  the  notion  of  giving  them  re- 
. her  and  their  former  friends  in  the  lieffromthetyranny  of  patronage,. on 
relief,  with  whom  they  have  broken,  occafion  of  their  firft  vacancy,  aded 
and,  by  a  new  meafure,  to  get  their  as  the  moft  arbitrary  patrons.  Tliey 
houfe  filled,  though  deferted  by  the  confult,  vote,  and  determine,  withont 
great  body  of  their  old  party,  is  a  taking  the  fentimeacs  of  one  of  their 
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people;  not  in  the^queftibn  merely, 

,  '  who  (haH  be  their  minifter,  but  in  a 
more  important  qucftion,  whether  he 
(hall  be  one  of  their  own  fe^l  or  not  ? 
whether  he  (hall  be  chofen  from  the 
prcfbytcry  of  relief,  or  from  the  eila- 
t  blifhcd  church  ?  This  year,  thefc 
fame  men  come  with  the  fubfcriptions 
of  a  few,  but  of  all  they  could  pro- 
cure ;  and  thefe,  it  appears,  they  have 
obtained  by  throwing  out  the  old 
Jure  of  a  free  choice  of  one  to  be 
their  minifter.  This  is  truly  adding 
like  men  verfant  in  borough-politics. 

■  But  what  I  would  chiefly  obferve 
V  here  is,  that  this  notion  of  people’s 
j  chiifing  their  own  minifter,  is  one  of 
the  common  principles  of  fedfaries : 
it  is  no  principle  of  our  church  :  It 
cannot  be  gratified  in  our  eftablifh- 
ment;  and  ought,  with  its  abettors,’ 
to  be  kept  among  fedtaries  where  on¬ 
ly  it  can  be  heard, and  where  I  think 
f  it  ought  to  be  better  obferved  than  it 
\  generally  is.  But,  as  in  our  church 
I  It  cannot  be  indulged,  w-e  ought  not, 

I  by  any  meafure  whatever,  to  nourifh 
I  it  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  And  I 
I  maintain  that,  to  eredt  chapels  of 
cafe  for  the  gratification  of  thofe  who 
take  ofl'ence  at  the  mode  of  fettleinents 
^  obJerved  by  the  church,  and  contend 
for  a  free  choice  of  a  minifter,  is  a 
>  meafure  folely  calculated  to  keep  a- 
^  live  that  claim  in  the  people  which 
hath  been  the  lource  of  fo  much  evil 
#  to  us ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  in  time 
it  may  carry  your  whole  people  to 
y.  thefe  meetings,  and  turn  you  into 
P  chapels  of  eafe  altogether.,  Inftead 
M  of  nourifhing  fuch  a  notion,  the  peo- 
g  pic  fhould  be  informed  that  they  ne- 
fi  ver  had  a  right  in  this,  nor  in  any  e- 
J  ftablifbed  church  whatever,  to  chufe 
their  own  minifter  :  That,  from  the 
firfteftablifhment  of  chriftian  churches 
;  under  the  civil  protedlion,fuch  as  had 

\ .  endowed  particular  churches,  became 
^  the  foie  nominators  of  the  teachers  : 
f.  '■  That  the  Pope  was  the  firft  who  c 
Ter  offered  to  wreft  the  nomination 


from  the&  patrons  :  That,  m 
kingdom,  we  hold  our  prefbyterianf  ; 
eftabliftiment  upon  the  exprefs 
condition,  that  prefbyteries  (hall  be 
bound  and  aftridted  to  receive  the 
patron’^  prefentec  :  That,  when 
patronages  were  aboliftied,  the  right 
of  eledtion,  in  one  period,  1649,  was. 
placed  in  ^e  feflion,  and  in  another^ 
in  1690,  in  the  heritors  and  elders  ; 
and  that,  even  in  fecefllons,  where 
this  principle  is  the  pretext  for  car¬ 
rying  off  the  people,  it  is  never  fair¬ 
ly  allowed  them  ;  the  people  are  al¬ 
ways  abufed  and  deceived,  by  the 
moft  crafty,  or  the  more  powerful 
among  themfelves,  or  their  clergy^ 
Were  we  at  pains  to  let  the  peo¬ 
ple  know  thefe  and  the  like  fadls,  and, 
inftead  of  encouraging  them  in  their 
miftaken  claims,  would  we  apply  our- 
felves  to  give  them  right  and  juft 
views  of  our  valuable  ecclefiaftical 
conftitution,  we  would  do  them  and  ' 
religion  itfelf  infinitely  greater  fer- 
vice,  than  by  all  the  fupport  that  is 
given  in  their  oppofition  to  prefen- 
tees,  or  all  the  encouragement  that 
(hall  be  given,  in  their  applications 
for  chapels  of  eafe,  to  the  end  of  the 
world. 

*  It  is  the  happinefs  of  our  times, 
that  every  man  is  at  full  liberty  to 
follow  the  didlates  of  his  own  con-., 
fcience  in  matters  of  religious  wor- 
(hip.  This  is  a  moft  chriftian  indul¬ 
gence  ;  but  this  indulgence  ought 
not  to  be  carried  to  fuch  extremes  as 
•  to  hurt  the  national  church.  There  ‘ , 
is  a  great  difference  betwixt  tolerating 
our  fedlaries,  and  encouraging  them 
in  mcafdres  hurtful  to  the  cftablilh- 
ment.  The  law  allows  us  not  to  hurt , 
them,  to  plcalie  any  of  our  paflipns; 
but,  neither. muft  we  hurt  ourfelves  P 
10  gratify  their  humours.  We  com- 
pel  them  not  to  *  coiiform  to  the  c- 
ftabliihment;  we  punifh  them  not  for 
deierting  it ;  neither  do  we  refufe  to 
receive  them  again,  if  they  return ;  • 
but  we  refufe  to  receive  them  in 
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tbst  pardcalar .  indq>endent  uncon* 
ftitutional  mode»  which  muft  nou- 
rifh  ichiim  smd  difeafe  in  our  very 
bowels ;  we  will  not  take  them  into 
our  bofoxns,  becaufe  we  are  not  fa- 
tisfied  that  they  have  any  affedion  for 
us. 

•  The  fpirit  of'fe^laries  is  a  dan- 
jjcrous  fpirit ;  it  once  overturned  both 
church  and  ftate  in  thele  kingdoms. 
It  isy  at  this  moment,  fomenting  re¬ 
bellion  in  our  colonies,  and  it  ever 
will  have  a  tendency  to  anarchy  and 
confufion  I  do  not/  therefore,  like 
that  humour  for  chapels  of  cafe, 
whidi  hath  begun  to  work ;  I  know 
BO  good  attending  them ;  but  1  fore- 
{cc  nrach  cviL  What  avails  it  to  us 
that  men  (hould  retain  the  name  of 
members  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 
while  their  fpirit,  their  doctrines,  and 
their  pradices  are  fchifmatical,  inde- 
pende^  and  contradidory  to  our 
cftabliinment  ?  And  is  there  no  dan¬ 
ger  in  departing  from  the  principles 
of  our  conftitution,  and  altering  our 
very  frame,  out  of  indulgence  to  fec- 
taries?  I  am  fure  this  would  be  al¬ 
tering  our  conftitudon  in  its  eifential 
parts.  Under  the  notion  of  a  chapel 
of  cafe,  to  CTC^  a  fociety  in  any  one 
place,  colleded  from  all  neighbour¬ 
ing  parifbes,  exempted  from  the  ju- 
rifdidion  of  their  rcipedive  feiHons, 
yet  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of 
your  church,  and  endowed  with  pe¬ 
culiar  privileges  of  their  own,  w’hich 
thofe  who  continue  in  the  eflablifh- 
ment  can  never  enjoy  ;  it  is  like 
Icofening  the  firm  and  well-compac¬ 
ted  parts  of  a  building,  which  may 
in  time  bring  down  the  whole.  And, 
in  the  mean  time,  what  good  efifed 
will  all  this  indulgence  have  upon 

*  It  if  veiy  remarkable,  that  the  only 
Wilkites  in  this  coootry  are  ibme  of  the  wild 
party,  both  dercymea  and  bymen ;  and  that, 
doling  the  rcbrlhon  in  forty-five,  the  only  cler- 
^meo  in  all  Scoclacd,  oho  were  ftifpedcdof 
JacobkUm,  were  two  or  three  of  tlm  party. 


fchifinatical  fpirits  ?  You  will  never 
make  them  good  friends  of  yours  by 
all  the  compliances  you  can  rcafon- 
ably  afford.  Can  wifdom  and  truth 
ever  (loop  low  enough  to  eftablilh  an 
union  with  folly  and  error?  You  may 
well  l.ffen  your  own  dignity  and 
magnify  their  felf-importance,  but 
you  will  never  gain  their  hearts,  un* 
Icfs  you  can  give  up  your  own  rea- 
fon. 

*  Upon  the  whole,  then,  I  hope  the 
affcmbly  will  find,  that  this  chapel  of 
cafe,  in  the  parifh  of  Dunfermline,  is 
neither  neceffary  nor  expedient ;  that 
the  fmall  number  petitioning  may  he 
accommodated  in  the  Old  kirk,  if 
they  have  any  defire  of  communion 
with  the  church;  that  to  grant  this 
chapel  is  not  to  put  an  end  to  the  re¬ 
lief  fadlon  in  that  place;  for  that 
people  are  building  a  houfe  for 
themfelves,  and  this  will  only  be  a 
chapel  for  another  fedary,  reared  up¬ 
on  a  new  bottom,  as  fchifmatical,  and 
as  diffatisfied  with  the  efiablifhment 
as  the  other,  and  better  calculated  to 
draw  numbers,  under  the  pretext  of 
being  fiill  of  the  communion  of  the 
church,  and  yet  having  rhefree  choice 
of  their  ow  n  minifier:  That,  proper¬ 
ly  fpeaking,  there  were  no  petitioners 
but  the  original  donors,  the  fubferip- 
tions  of  the  red  not  being  authentica¬ 
ted  :That  thefe  donors  would  hot  con- 
defeend,  neither  were  they  authori- 
fed  by  their  people  to  inform  us  upon 
what  footing  they  dcfired'lo  be  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  communion  of  this 
church.  That  it  is  plain  that  they 
want  to  be  independent  of  the  kirk- 
feffion  of  Dunfermline ;  not  fubjed 
to  their  cognizance  ;  not  accountable 
to  them,  for  their  collcdions,  and 
UDConneded  with  the  whtJe  church 
in  every  refped,  except  in  the  Tingle 
article  of  having  it  in  their  power  to 
employ  fome  *  of  her  great  men  on 
their  great  occafions,  i.  e..ihey  peti¬ 
tion  you  to  enable  them  more  effec- 
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f bally  fo  deftrov  the  p^ood  order  of 
the  church  •  and,  under  pretence  of 
union  with  you,  they  wint  more 
fucce^s^iilly  tri  break  and  divide  you, 
and  to  mnltinly  themfelves.* 

When  parties  were  removed,  the 
firft  perfon  who  rofe  to  fpeak  in  this 
important  debase  was  Dr  ‘  Henry  ; 
who,  in  a  manner  rather  'varm  than 
pathetic,  reminded  the  alfemhly  of 
the'ir  ^reat  moderation  in  the  cau& 
of  Mr  Finlay,  a  few  days  before ;  and 
recommended  their  procedure  of  that 
day,  as  an  excellent  example  or  pre¬ 
cedent  for  their  procedure  of  this 
day.  But,  when  the  Doctor  was  going 
on,  with  his  ufual  vehemence,  on  this 
topic,  he  was  unluckily  interrupted  ' 
by  a  general  call  to  order  ;  and  this 
defcrves  to  be  regretted,  as  it  muft 
have  required  in  the  Doctor  very 
Angular  ingenuity,  and  rcaioningona 
new  plan,  to  (hew,  how  a  (harp  re¬ 
buke  to*  a  minifter  could  furnifh  a 
precedent  for  ere«5llng  a  chapel  .of 
cafe!  When  the  noife  ceafed,  Mr 
Bufhby  endeavoured  to  evince  that 
the  reverend  member  was  fpeaking 
in  a  manner  quite  foreign  to  the 
point ;  and  that,  at  fo  late  an  hour, 
it  would  be  impoflible  to  overtake 
the  queftion,  if  members  took  upon 
them  to  deviate  after  his  example. 
Dr  Henry  endeavoured  to  proceed, 
as  before;  but,  being  again  interrupt¬ 
ed,  fhewed  manifeft  iigns  of  great  dif- 
pleafure;upon  which  MrBulhbyfaid, 
that  he  knew  well  the  caufe  of  that 
member’s  being  fo  eafily  ruffled :  That, 
when  he  had  fat  in  that  chair,  chat, 
under  that  cover,  he  had  a<5fed  a 
double  part ;  but  now  he  felt  fore, be* 
caufe  he  was  detected.  Dr*  Henry 
dtfeovered  furprife  and  emotion  at 
this  fevere  refle(5lion ;  and,  when  this 
altercation  ceafed,  the  debate  went  on. 

•  Many  of  the  members  fpoke  on 
this  caufe ;  but,  as  it  was  late  in  the  ^ 
afternoon,  thty  did  not  much  enter 
into  the  merits. 

Mr  Richard  Todd  of  Leith,  on  its 
being  alledged  that  the  cafe  of  the 


chapel  of  cafe  in  that  town  was 
cxadly  parallel  to  that  prayed  for  by 
the  petitioners,  ft  iied,  in  a  very  ac¬ 
curate  ^m-anner,  the  difference  bc- 
tbreen  the  two,  and  clearly,  (hewed 
that  they  could  by  no  means  be 
brought  inm  comparifon. 

Mr  Lamont,  a  youpg  clergyman,  * 
frofo  the  prclbvtery  of  D  mifrics, 
fpoke  very  ably  av^ainft  granting  the 
defire  of  the  petitioners,  as  at  once  in-* 
expedient  and  unlawf :!  for  the  gene¬ 
ral  afle  nbly,  as  the  fitpremc  court  of 
an  eftablifheJ  church. 

Several  members  fpoke  on  the  o- 
thcr  fide  of  the  queftion;  and  Mr 
M‘Conochie  advocate,  in  particular,* 
difplayed  real  eloquence  and  warm 
zeal,  on  the  topic  of  receiving  peni¬ 
tent  children  into  the  bolom  of  the 
church  again. 

We  (hall  now  give  the  fiibftance  pf 
the  fpeech  of  Dr  M*Cormick,  who 
fpoke  nearly  as  follows: 

‘  Moderator,  my  ideas  of  my  own 
importance  are  not  fo  high,  as  to 
flatter  me  that  my  opinion,  with  f^e- 
fpedt  to  any  former  proceedings  of 
this  alTcmbly,  will  have  any  influence, 
one  way  or  other,  in  this  debate.  '  I 
(hall  therefore  pledge  my  faith  to  the 
houfe,  that,  in  what  I  am  now  to  ' 
ofter,  I  fh:ill  not  deviate  one  finglc' 
fencence  from  the  merits  of  the  pre- 
fent  queftion. 

*  III  whatever  point  of  light.  Sir, 

I  confider  the  petition  now  upoil  the ' 
table,  whether  with  relation  to  this 
church,  as  an  eftablilhment,  and  in* 
connexion  vdth  the  ftate,  or  as  a  con- 
ftitutioQ  within  itfelf whether  I 
confider  it  "with  refped  to  the  intc-' 
reds  of  religion  in  thepa'rifh  of  Dun-* 
fermline,  or  as  it  aftedls  the  clergy  in^ 
that  corner  of  the  country^  1  muft 
pronounce  it  highly  illegal,  uncon- 
ftitutional,  and  inexpedient,  to  com-^ 
ply  with  the  prayer  of  it* 

*  Every  cftabli(hment  of  a  nation-' 
al  churchy  Sir,  implies,  in  its  very 
nature,  a  tacit  cpofcnt  betweqa  du( 
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.cburch  and  the  ftate  to  whfch  it  owei 
its  eft^iblifliment.  By  this  confent^ 
the  church  undertakes  the  inftrudlion 
of  the  people  in  the  principles  of  reli¬ 
gion  and  morals,  and  to  provide  a 
certain  number  of  public  teachers, 
properly  qu^ified  for  that  raluable 
puipofe,  for  whofe  condud,  in  the 
difcharge  of  the  feveral  branches  of 
their  office,  (he  is  anfwerable.  The 
Rate,  upon  the  other  hand,  is  bound 
to  provide  a  fufficient  competency  for 
the  fupport  of  fuch  a  number  of  pu¬ 
blic  hiftmdors  as,  djy  mutual  agree- 
inent,  is  found  to  he  necelFary  for 
the  infpedion  of  the  religion  and 
morals  of  the  people,  in  the  diRerenc 
comers  of  the  country.  According-' 
ly,  wherever,  by  any  extraordinary 
iocreafe  of  the  number  of  inhabn 
tants,  pariflies  fwell  to  fuch  a 
degree,  as  to  require  an  addition  to 
t|ie  number  of  public  teachers,  there 
is  a  Jegal  and  conditUtional  mode  of 
having  this  deficiency  fupplied,  viz. 
by  a  new  '  eredion.  I  apprehend, 
therefore,  that,  as  an  eflabiiihment, 
we  can  admit  no  man  as  a  minifier  of 
this  church,  nor  ered  any  parifh  in 
this  kingdom,  but  iu  concert  with 
the  Rate.  We  know,  and  ought  to 
kpow,  no  other  mode  of  adopting  any 
clergyman  into  communion  with  this 
churchy  but  what  the  Rate  approves ; 
for  this  good  reafon,  among  others, 
that  we  can  have  no  eRedual  fecurity 
for  a  fufficient  provifion  to  fuch  a 
pierfon,  for  the  fupport  of  himfelf  and 
family,  fuitably  to  his  Ration,  but  by 
a  new  eredion.  To  grant  the  peti¬ 
tion  of  every  ninety,  or  even  a  hun- 
<^red  people,  who  fhall  take  it  into 
their  heads  to  afk  a  miniRer  to  them- 
felves,  becaufe  they^  arc  peevilh  or 
tfifeontented  with  the  paRor  the 
church  has  affigued  them^  would  be 
tp  nm  the  rilk  of  reducing  a'number 
of  men,  in  the  charader  of  clergy- 
cpexiy  to  beggary  and  want  ;  and 
t^eby  bring  ignominy  and  contempt  • 
u|mn  tJ^  whole  order. 


*  But  this  is  not  all.  The  petition 
before  us.  Sir,  requires  what  I  ap* 
prehend  it  is  impoffible  we  can  grants 
in  confiRency  with  our  own  ecclefiaf* 
tical  conRitution.  In  order  to  pre* 
ferve  purity  of  dodrine  and  manners 
among  the  clergy  of  this  church, 
there  is.  a  wife  provifion  in  our 
conRitution,  that  fuch  as  are  intruR- 
cd  with  the  care  of  particular  parifh- 
cs,  muR  undergo  a  narrow  ferutiny 
into  their  own  condud  and  behaviour, 
twice  every  year,  in  their  feveral 
prtfbyterics,  at  the  diets  held  for  pri¬ 
vy  cenfure.  By  this  means,  an 
early  check  is  giyen  to  errors  in  opi¬ 
nion,  or  immoralities  in  condud,  a- 
mongR  the  clergy,  and  the  Infedion 
presented  from  fpreading  among  the 
people. 

*  Now,  as  it  is  not  fp  much  as 

propofed,  that  the  minlRers  to  be 
employed  in  fuch  meetings,  as  the 
one  now  under  confideration,  ihould 
be  members  of  any  prefbytery, 

it  b  impoffible  that  the  church  can 
have  the  fame  fecurity  for  their  good 
behaviour,  as  for  that  of  its  own  con- 
Ritutional  members ;  and,  for  that  . 
reafon,  it  would  be  highly  improper 
to  adopt  them  into  communion  with 
us.  MoreoverrI  do  not  fee  how  you 
can,  in  any  confiRency  with  your 
own  rules,  comply  with  this  requeR. 
You  hare  already,  in  a  folemn  man¬ 
ner,  devolved  the  charge  of  the  fouls 
of  thefc  very  petitioners  upon  other 
paRors.  The  relation  betwixt  a  ml- 
niRcp  and  his  people,  is  not  impro¬ 
perly  compared  with  that  of  huRiand 
and  wife ;  and  will  you  then,  with 
your  own  hands,  tear  afunder  thofe 
bonds  w'hich  you  have  tied,  and 
divide  thofe  whom  you  have  faid, 
nothing  but  death  ought  to  part* 
Another  particular  highly  merits  the 
attention  of  this  houfe,  before  you 
cpmply  with  the  petition;  for,  I  hope 

it  will  be  allowed  worthy  of  your 
ferious  confideration,  |ipw  far  your 
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doing  fo  Will  tend  to  fcrve  the  pur- 
pofes  of  edification  in  that  parilh  and 
corner;  and,  were  I  to  diied  you  to 
the  bell  information  upon  that  head, 
it  would  be,  to  call  upon  the  reverend 
father,  now  at  your  bar,  and  alk 
his  fentiments  upon  it:  But  he  has 
already  given  them.  The  very  end 
of  his  appearing  here  is,  to  declare 
that  he  thinks  your  granting  the  pe¬ 
tition,  in  the  prefent  ctrcumfiances, 
would  be  to  fow  the  feeds  of  difcord 
and  difien lion  amongft  thofe  who 
have  hitherto  adhered  to  his  minifiry. 
And  lhall  we.  Sir,  in  the  face  of  fuch 
a  declaration  as  this,  from  tlie  mini- 
fter  of  Dunfermline  ;  in  the  face  of 
a  declaration,  to  the  lame  purpofe, 
from  the  whole  prclbytery  of  the 
bounds,  give  countenance  to  Aich 
proceedings  as  they  openly  tell  us 
will  weaken  their  hands,  and  difeou- 
rage  their  hearts  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord  ?  And  no  wonder.  Sir  !  1 

frankly  own,  for  my  part,  and  I  ap¬ 
peal  to  every  bfoihcr  in  this  houle« 
whether  he  will  not  join  me  in  the 
acknowledgment,  I'hat  I  would  ne¬ 
ver  chiife  any  fedl  whatever  to  get 
footing  in  my  parifh  than  one  coun¬ 
tenanced  by  a  general  afiembly  ?  I 
am  no  enemy  to  difienters  of  any  de¬ 
nomination.  So  far  from  it,  that,  had 
our  brethren  appeared  here  this  day,  to 
alkour  confent  to  have  the  laws  enfor¬ 
ced  againft  thefe  people  as  intruders,  1 
ihould  have  been  the  firfi  man  to  have 
oppofed  them.  So  long  as  any  fc^  of 
chrillians  maintain  no  principles,  and 
countenance  no  pra^ices  inconfifient 
with  our  civil  government,  I  ihali  al¬ 
ways  plead  for  every  indulgence  to 
them.  But,  let  them  not  be  confider- 
ed  as  members  of  this  church,  unlefs 
they  are  fubjedf  themfelves  to  the 
fpiritual  teachers  this  church  has  fet 
over  them.  One  reverend  Dodtor 
has  given  you  a  commentary  upon 
the  parable  of  the  prodigal  fon,  in 
favour  of  the  petitioners  ;  but,  in  the 
application  of  thfs  parable,  as  in  o- 
ther  Uiing$9  I>oAors  may  difier }  and| 


•  • 

therefore,  I  beg  leave  .to  oblervc» 
that,  in  order  to  bring  home  this  pa.- 
rablc  to  the  prefent  cafe,  it  is  necef- 
fary  that,  before  the  church  copy  the 
Indulgence  of  the  father,  the  petition¬ 
ers  ought  to  copy  the  penitence  of 
the  fon.  And  the  only  evidence  they 
can  give  of  the  fincerity  of  their  re¬ 
pentance,  is  their  addreffing  their 
fpiritual  father,  in  the  language  of 
the  prodigal  fon  :  TTiat,  weary  of 
the  hulks  of  fchifmatical  opinions  and 
practices,  they  long  to  return  to  the 
wholefome  and  plentiful, chear  of  their 
father's  boufe.  If  they  do  ib,  he  has 
told  us,  he  is  ready,  with  open  arms, 
to  receive  them.  Upon  the  whole, 
for  the  reafons  I  have  given,  I  a*m  of 
opinion,  that,  to  grant  the  defire  of 
the  petition,  would  be  illegal,  uncon-* 
fiitutional,  and  highly  inexpedient/ 
After  long  reafoning,  a  motion  was 
made,  *  That,  in  refped  this  caufe 
comes- before  the  afiembly  in  a  crude 
ftate,  neither  the  terms  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  application  being  fufficiently 
clear,  nor  the  fads  relative  thereto 
fufficiently  underftood  and  explained, 
the  afiembly  remit  this  caufd  to  the 
prelb}  tcry  of  Dunfermline,  to  fettle 
what  is  now  dubious  concerning  the 
jurifdidion  of  the  kirk-fefiion,  the  ad¬ 
min  ifirati  on  of  the  poor’s  funds,  and 
every  other  requifite  necellary  to  be 
known,  in  order  to  determine  the 
propriety  of  granting  or  rejeding  thi; 
petition’,  for  a  chapel  of  eafe«*  .Ano¬ 
ther  motion  was  then  made,  as  foU 
lows,  viz.  ‘  The  affembly  remit  to  the 
prelbytery  of  Dunfermline,  with  this 
injundion,  to  grant  the  defire  of  the 
petitioners,  upon  their  declaring  their 
.willingneis  to  fubjed  themfelves  to 
the  kirk-fefliop  of  Dunferfnlinc,  and 
to  lay  an  account  before  them,  from 
•  time  to  time,  of  their  diipofid  of  the 
colledions  ;  and  that  the  minifier  of 
the  chapel  of  eal'e  fhall  be  ordained 
or  admitted  by  the  prclbytery  of  the 
bounds/  The  adembly;  idter  further 
reafoning,  came  to  the  following 
ftate  of  a  voce»  Firji  or  /icend  mo* 
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tion  ?  And,  what  is  very  extraordi¬ 
nary,  the  nnmbers  were  equal ;  upon 
which  the  moderator  gave  his  vote 
for  the  firft  motion  ;  in  confcquence 
of  whirh.  the  fenrence  of  the  aflemhly 
was  precifclvin  terms  of  that  motion. 
We  think  ourfcives  happy  in  being, 
able  to  give  our  readers  two  fpeeches 
that  are  fo  full  on  the  merits  of  this 
.canfe,  as  thofe  of  -Mr  Lifton  ar.d  Dr 
M‘Cormick.  The  church  of  Scotland 
feems  not  till  now  to  have  attended 
to  *hc  bad  conlequences  of  admitting 
chapels  of  cafe  \’"ithin  the  eftablifh- 
mmt,  withrut  the  cleared  grounds  of 
necffllty  ;  foch,  indeed,  as  would  ju- 
ilify  an  application  for  the  remedy  in 
law,  viz,  a  new  erection. 

In  the  neighbouring  church  of 
England,  an  indulgence  of  the  lame 
kind  has  been  found  very  pernicious. 
The  increafe  of  the  city  of  London 
dccafioned  a  neceffity  for  crcdi*'g  fc- 
yeral  chapels  of  eafe  in  the  moft  po- 
■pulous  parifhes  in  the  weft  end  of  that 
'city.  At  length, 'it  was  fo  much  a- 
bu^ed,  that  undertakers  of  buildings 
confidered  it  as  an  obje£f  of  trade; 
for  they  found,  that,  by  creating 
handfomc  chapels,  and  hiring  popu¬ 
lar  preachers,  of  the  people  called 
Methodids,  they  could  let  their  feats 
■  fo  high,  as  to  clear  20  per  c^t.  of 
per .  annum.  .This  abufe  went 
fo  far,  that  the  refters  of  London, 
who  arc  a  body  of  dergy  as  learned, 

‘  able,  diligent,  and  exemplary,  as  any 
in  Europe,  finding  that  the  miniderial 
chorches  were  deferted,  while  thofe 
trading  chapels  were  crouded  to  the 
doors,  lately  applied  to  the  Bifhop  of 
London  to  put  a  (lop  to  their  in- 
creafe. 

June  jth.  The  general  adcmbly 
*  tbjs  day  went  through  their  ufual 
forms;  and,  after  referring  all  the 
bufinefs  which  they  had  not  determi¬ 
ned  to  the  commiffion,  with  power  to 
‘  them  to  judge,  and  finally  determine 
therein,  the  moderator  made  an  ex¬ 
cellent  fpeech  to  the  affembly,  and 
then  addrtfTed  himfelf  to  the  com- 
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ipiffioner,  in  *  the  aflembly’s  name.  To  * 
which  addrefs,  his  Grace  made  a 
pn^perand  elegant  return ;  and  then 
didblving  that  affembly,  appointed  a-  » 
nother  to  be  held,'  in  the  fame  place, 
on  Thurfday  the  23d  of  May  1776. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  affembly, 
without  doing  jultice  to  the  merit  of 
Dr  David  Shaw  the  moderator,  who 
conducted  himfelf,  in  every  refpe<5l, 
with  temper  and  ability.  Having  long 
taken  his  part  in  ecclefiallicai  affairs, 
it  w’as  no  effort  for  him  to  be  dcclfive 
in  judgment, , and  prompt  in  execu¬ 
tion,  though  his  fenfe  of  the  duty  of 
his  office,  as  moderator,  made  him 
impartial  when  he  had  only  to  pre- 
fide  in  the  debate.  This  plainly  ap¬ 
peared,  when  he  was  called  upon  to 
rebuke  Mr  Finlay,  and  to  give  his 
cafling  vote  in  the  affair  of  Dunfehn- 
line.  Unlike  fome  of  his  predecef- 
fors  in  that  chair,  he  fet  a  moll  ufe- 
ful  example  of  that  character,  w  hich 
is  capable  of  acting  Juavltertn  modo^Jed 
tavien  for  titer  in  re.  It  he  had  an  op¬ 
tion  in  his  predecefTor,  which  is  not 
infprobable,  as  he  has  btcn  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  affembly  for  fcveral  years  pad, 
and  might  chufe  his  «inie  of  (landing 
candidate  for  the  chair,  he  has  been 
as  wile  as  Auguftus  was  faid  to  be, 
when  he  chole  Tiberius  for  his  fuc- 
ceffor, 

I 

New  Apologues.  By  M.  L’Abbe 
Aubert,  frofejfor  ^French  Litera¬ 
ture,  in  tlie  tiojal-Loliege  ^  Paris. 

1. 

The  Sceptic  the  Burning- Glafs. 

Yfimachus  was  a  man  who 
doubted  of  every  thing;  a  mad- 
hcls  which  prevails  too  much  in  the 
prefent  age.  He  frequently  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  prove  black  white,  and  white 
black,  and  took  every  .opportunity  of 
oppofing  the  eftablifhed  belief  of  the 
exiilence  of  matter.  In  the  charming 
month  of  June,  when  the  brilliant 
lover  of  Thetis,  or,  to  <  fpeak  in 
plain  Englilh,  the  glorious  fun,  (hone 
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opt  in  fplendid  majefty,  and  with  en> 
livening  rays  chcared  the  whole  face 
of  nature,  Lyfimachus  obftinately 
denied  any  i'enlatlon  of  his  fahitary 
heat.  He  foon  after  falling  afleep  in 
.  his  garden,  one  ol  his  friends,  who 
.  had  often  oppofed  his  ridiculous  afltr- 
tions  without  convincing  him  of  his 
errors,  concentrated  the  beams  of  the 
mighty  luminary  in  a  burning  glafs, 
with  which  he  finged  the  beard  of 
our  learned  unbeliever,  who,  imhne- 
diately  awaking,  clapped  his  hand  up¬ 
on  the  afHi<5ted  part,  and  confefl’ed  he 
had  nothing  to  fay  in  oppofilion  to 
fo  fenfible  an  argument. 

2. 

Paternal  Love. 

A  benevolent  old  man,  called 
Cleon,  who  had  only  one  fon,  with 
whofe  education  he  had  taken  the 
greateft  pains,  law  with  regret,  the 
nearer  he  approached  to  manhood, 
the  more  he  wandered  in  the  paths  of 
error.  Carried  away  by  ^he  violence 
of  his  paflions,  he  lillened  only  to  the 
infidious  voice  ot  pleafure  ;  blind  to 
his  excelTes,  and  deaf  to  repentance, 
every  day  was  marked  by  vice  and 
*  folly. 

Remonftanccs,  threats,  promifes, 
complaifance,  and  rigour,  in  Ihort, 
.all  that  love  and  wildom  could  in¬ 
vent,  had  no  eflFeifl  upon  his  indexible 
heart,  and  he  pertinacioudy*  adhered 
to  his  former  couri'es:  ‘  Cruel  Gods  !' 
cried  the  old  man,  while  the  tears 
rolled  down  his  reverend  cheeks, 

*  why  have  you  gWen  me  a  child  fo 
abandoned  ?  Take  back  your  fatal 
prefent,  or  take  from  me  the  aflFec- 
tion  of  a  father.  His  fight  is  poiibn 
to  me,  and  delfroys  the  happinefs  of 
The  few  moments  1  have  yet  to  live.* 
•  Then  turning  to  the  unwary  youth, 

*  Fly  from  me,  monfter  !  Far  as  the 
Boles,  convey  thy  wretched  being.  I 

^  ftifle  the  voice  of  nature  in  my  heart. 
Never  fee  me  more.  Happy  would  it 
be  for  mankind  if  a  fudden  ftroke  of 
death  would  prevent  thee  from  ad¬ 
ding  another  crime  to  thofe  thou  haft 


already  committed,  and  hide  from 
the  world  my  lhame  and  forrow.* 

At  thefe  words,  though  a  teinpeft 
had  arofe  and  ravaged  the  country, 
Cleon  thru  ft  his  fon  ’  out  of,  doors** 
The  youth  parted  with  an  air  of  de- 
Ipondence;  and  the  father, following 
him  wdth  his  eyes,  was  luddenly 
ftruck  at  feeing  him  proceed  towards 
a  houfe  which  had  been  damaged  by 
the  ftorm,  and  from  which  the  tiles 
.were  tumbling  in  great  numbers. 
His  anger  was  immediately  forgot; 
dillradfed  for  the  fafety  of  his  Child, 
he  called  him  back  :  *  Avoid  that 

houle,*  faid  he,  *  nor  lofe  your  life, 
until  you  are  fit  to  die  !*  • 

The  heir  of  Cleon,  was  fo  moved 
wdth  this  proof  of  his  father's  affec¬ 
tion,  that  it  occaiioned  an  alteration 
of  his  conduct,  which  produced  the 
happieft  effects* 

The  Secret  of  being  always  cafy. 

An  Italian  bifhop  ftruggled  thro* 
great  difficulties  without  re¬ 
pining,  and  met  with  much  oppo- 
fition  in  the  chfeharge  of  his  epifeo- 
pal  fundion,  without  ever  betraying 
thf  leaft  impatience.  An  intimate 
friend  of  his,  who  highly  admired 
thofe  virtues  which  he  thought  it 
impoffible  to  imitate,  one  day  aiked 
the  prelate  it  he  could  communicate 
the  fecret  of  being  aimuys 
*  Yes,*  replied  the  old  man,  *  Lean 
teach  you  my  fecret,  and  with  great 
'  facility  :  It  coniiits  in  nothing  more 
than  in  making  a  right  ufe  of  my 
eyes.*  His  friend  begged  him  to  ex¬ 
plain  hiinfelf.  ♦  Molt  willingly,*  re- 
•  turned  the  hi  (hop  :  ‘  in  whatever 

ftate  1  am,  1  firft  of  all  look  up  to 
heaven,  and  remember  that  my  prin* 
cipal  bulinefs  here  is  to  get  there  :  I 
then  look  down  upon  the  earth,  and 
call  to  mind  how  fmail  a  ipace  I  Ihall 
occupy  in  it,  when  i  come  to  be  in« 
terred  *  I  then  look  abroau  into  the 
world,  and  obierve  what  inuliitudM 
there  are  who  are  in  all  refpeds  naore 
unhappy  than  myieif.  Thus  i  ieara 
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I  f 

^]>ere  iha  happinefs  placed,  where  obligation  in  all  agcsi  I 
all  our  cares  muft  end,  and  how  very  '  be*  a  principal  Icadmjj  ma 


^  is  placed,  where  obligation  in  all  agcsi  It  feems  to 
all  our  cares  muft  end,  and  how  very  ’  be*  a  principal  leading  maxim  with 
little  rcafon  t  have  to  repine  or  to  fomc  mpaJ/ton^J  Zdalo/s,  thzi  men's  juli 
Complain.’  claim  to  the  title  of  Chriftians,  and 

to  the  benefits  of  the  gofpel,  ^  de¬ 
pends  on  the  conformity  of  their  no¬ 
tions  or  opinions  with  thofe  prin¬ 
ciples  which  they  thcmfclves  deem 
orthodox;  This  appears  to  be  the 
cafe,  not  only  among  the  clergy 
of  the  eft  iblifhed  church,  but  with 
many  of  the  n  oft  aftive  leading  men, 
in  the  various  fedb  of  diffciit  rs;  they 
alfo  hold  certain  principles,  by  them 
deemed  orthodox,  this  term  having 
been  applied  to  whatever  fyftcm  is 
uppennofl. 

Where  the  Roman  Catholic  reli¬ 
gion  is  eftablifhed  by  law,  that  is  d?r- 
ibodox :  When  the  Reformation  took 
place  in  this  kingdom,  the  principles 
of  the  prefent  eftablilhed  church  be¬ 
came  (Tihodox :  When  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well,  by  means  of  the  raoft  confum- 
mate  diftimulation  and  hypocrify, 
had  overturned  it,  and  eftablilhed 


TH  t,  Judicious  and  liberal 
minded  Hooker  fays,  *  The 
time  will  come,  when  a  few  words 
^ken  with  meeknei's,  humility,  and 
love,  will  be  more  acceptable  than 
Toliimes  of  coiuroverfy.*  For  tiiis 
fentiment.  Dr  Tiliotfon  declared  he 
ihould  ever  efteem  him  :  Doubrlefs, 
he  will  be  equally  efteemed  by  all  li¬ 
beral  minded  men  in  the  prefent  age, 
who,  from  their  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  fee  the  folly  of  difputing  a- 
bout  religion,  and  of  wrangling  about 
feme  points  which  are  too  myfterious 
in  their  nature  to  be  accurately  invef- 
tigated,  and  which  the  feriptures 
have  hot  determined  with  circum- 
fiantial  preciftom 

Cleri^  controvert  on  abftrufe  ar¬ 
ticles  of  faith  andmctaphyfical  points  pr^tery  by  law,  Cakimjlic  principles 
in  divinity,  is  generally  begun  in  pridt^  then  became  orthodox.  Thus  the  term 
and  ended  in  anger;  paflions  utterly  orthodoxy been  fucccffively  applied 
Irreconcileable  with  the  genins  and  principles  oppofite  as  the  poles ; 
^irit  of  that  religion  which  is  beft  f  nd  the  fante  men  have  thus  applied 
pleafing  to  the  Deity.  The  reafon  is  evident.  As  the 

A  iniftaking  %eal  for  uniformity  in  immunities  of  eccleftaftics  depended, 
lentiment  and  in  pradice,  has  hur-  i^ot  on  xhefree-gi/t  of  the  people,  but 
ned  fonic  good  men  beyond  the  li-  on  a&s  of  the yecular  power,  fo  what- 
■lits  of  prudence,  in  fupport  of  things,  ^ver  fyftetn  of  rcligioh  that  power 
in  which  neither  the  honour  of  God,  eftablilhed  by  law,  was,  by  its  teach- 
fior  the  happinefs  of  mankind  are  con-  ers  (who  had  to  live  upon  it),  decla- 
ctmed.  From  a  confidence  that  they  orthodox.  A  conformity  in  fen^ 
^>emfehfs  are  in  tbe  right,  they  have  Hfncnt,  and  fubfeription  to  articles, 
endeavoured  to  reduce  or  extend  the  have  been  required  of  all  thofe  who 
faith  and  praaicc  of  others  to  the  were  admitted  to  fharc  the  temporal 
fame  ftandard.  To  this  firgle  point  rewards  of  the  priefthood.  Gn  thofe 
their  views  have  been  too  often  di-  ^  ho  could  cither  blindly  ajfent  to 
reacd:  While  fuch  have  been  warmly  things  coffe/edlf  incomprehenfible,  dr 
contending  for  the  •  faith  once  deli-  (which  is  ftill  worfe)  fuffer  their 
vered  to  the  Ihinu,’  (without  having  tongues  to  give  the  lie  to  their  judg- 
been  able  to  agree  among  thcmlclvcs,  *ncnt,  the  church  orthodox  has  beftow- 
or  to  deiDonftrate  to  othds  nubat  that  ^d  \ht  pood  things  of  this  life,  A  pliant, 
fmtb  »,)  they  have  negle^cd  to  cn-  fubmiflive  difpofiiion  -is  fufficient. 


may,  on  many  occaiions,  ne  aiipenica  aay,  i  dount  not  out  rncy  woms 
with;  the  former  never :  «  Subfcnbe,  have  been  at  the  hea^  of  the  a/Tor , 
«  or  ye  mnfl  not  enter/  is  the  in-  ciated  clergy,  and  ^^ioported  thofe 
feription  on  every  door  of  the  church  principles  on  which  our  early  rta 
ertho^ox.  Hence  it  is  too  evident,  formers  gained  th-ir  freedom  froiB 
that  jsneerity^  uprightnefs  of  manners,  bondage.  'Creeds,  articles, 

and  that  reflitude  of  charadler  which  fyilem>  of  faith,  were  never  formed 
beft  becomes  reafonable  and  account-  by  Ctirift  or  his  apoflles.  In  th? 
able  beings,  arc  held^  by  thefe  fons  th»ee  centuries,  they  were  unknowii 
of  orthodoxy,  as  inferior  qualifica-  in  the  ChriiVian  church.  They  wera 
tions.  fruits  of  apodacy  in  fucccedinjr  *?ei. 

I  would  not  be  underdood  tp  in-  When  the  clergy  became  p^nTcded  at 
dude  the  clergy  In  general  within  my  temporal  power  and  riches,  then  rhe^ 
ccnfurc.  I  know  numbers  among  began  to  cxercife  tyranny  over  tbit 
them  are  men  of  liberal  minds,  and  confdencest  as  well  as  the  p«H:kets  oS 
moderate  principles:  men  who  dif-  the  laity.  Hence fprung perfccurion^ 
approve  every  fpecies  of  defpotirm,  which  foon  waved  its  banners,  dipt 
and  whofe  many  virtues  entitle  them  in  blood,  over  the  greateft  part  of 
*to  general  edeem  and  imitation ;  yet,  Europe.  The  fire  of  an  unholy  zeal 
while  1  wilh  to  fee  the  number  of  the  confumed  not  only  Chriftian  charity^ 
moderate  and  the  virtuous  increafe,  but  common  humanity. 

I  am  forry  to  find  fo  much  bigotry  The  perfedion  of  Chridianity  cott¬ 
as  has  of  late  appeared  in  many  o-  fids  in  the  exercife  of  love,  benevo- 
thers,  on  the  late  application  to  par-  lence,  moral  rcftitude,  and  Chridiaa 
Jiament  in  the  matter  of  fubfeription,  charity;  and  it  is  more  advanced  by 
Let  not  X^t  orthodox  triumph  becaufe  right  *  adion  than  contentious  controverfi, 
the  petition  is  rejected:  It  is  not  the  The  increafe  and  profperity  of  true 
fird  good  caufe  that  has  mifearried.  religion  is  better  promoted  by  itt 
The  afibciated  clergy,  altho’  checked^  teachers  inculcating,  by  example  as 
are  not  vanquifhed.  Notwithdand-  well  as  precept^  the  plain  dodrines 
ing  orthodoxy  hoodwinked  a  late  houfe  morality  and  focial  virtue,  th  iii  by 
ot  commons,  it  is. probable  the  pre-*  perplexing  the  world  with  metaphyfi* 
fent,  or  fome  future  one,  will  judge  cal  points  of  faith,  and  fydematica]| 
freely  for  themfelves.  '  .  divinity.  All  ranks  of  men  can  un- 

The  right  of  private  judgment,  in  derdand,  and  may  profit  by  the  form 
matters  of  faith  and  principle,  is  fo  mer;  but  feou  can  comprehend,  and 
reafonable  and  indifputable,  that  an  fcarcely  any  reap  the  lead  advantage 
attempt  to  prove  it  would  be  as  un-  from  the  latter.  An  'earned  diligent 
neceffary  as  to  prove  that  the  three  labour  in  the  clergy,  to  imprefs  oil 
angles  of  a  right  angled  triangle  are  the  minds  of  m^n  the  plain,  un¬ 
equal  to  two  right  ones.  It  is  the  changeable  principles  of  moral  rigl^ 
graiid  principle  on  which  the  noble  teoufnels  and  focial  virtue-,  inforqjed 
fabric  of  Protedantifm  is  erected ;  by  a  kind,  tender,  benevolent  con- 
the  only  bafis  on  which  it  can  dand  dudt,  and  blamelefs  manners  in  them- 
with  fecurity.  Take  away  this  right,  felves,  would  more  elfedually  pro? 
and  there  can  be  no  true  religion.  mote  the  caufe  of  true  religion,  than 
The  greated  divines  that  ever  dig-  all  the  heat  of  a  midaking  zeal  * 
nified  theology  were  of  this  fenti-  breathed  forth  in  volumes  of  con- 
ment:  Hooker,  Chillingwbrth,*Til-  troverfy:  For, 
lotfon,  ’Whidon,  and  Hoadly,  were  If  there  be  a  religion  which  hag . 
iibble  defenders  of  the  caufe  of  Chrif*  Cod  for  its  author,  and  which  it  ig 
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man’s  duty  and  intereft  to  beltev^  in 
and  pradife,  it  muil  be,  in  its  own 
nature^  congenial  to  the  fource  from 
whence  it  fprang,  and  adapted  to 
the  capacities  of  thofe  beings  whoie 
duty  it  is  to  believe  in  and  pradlife  it. 
Such  a  religion  is  the  chrillian ;  not 
as  it  has  been  disfigured,  and  cooped 
up  by  priefts  within  the  narrow  li¬ 
mits  of  creeds  and  aVticles ;  but  fuch 
at  it  appears  in  its  native  purity,  ex¬ 
cellence,  and  amplitude,  as  exhibited 
to  us  by  Chrift,  its  divine  founder. 
In  this  light  it  has  been  viewed  by 
wife  men  in  all  ages ;  in  this  light  a- 
looe  it  appears  truly  amiable  in  itfelf, 
and  the  object  of  univerfal  efteem  and 
reverence.  Therefore,  let  thofe  who 
are  entrufted  with  the  important  talk 
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of  inftrufting  mankind  in  its  preceptt^ 
leave  albmetaphvfical  problems,  and 
keep  to  thofe  plain,*  praflical  truths 
which  are  recorded  in  the  New  Teflat 
ment.  Thefc  are  of  univerfal  obliga¬ 
tion,  and  fo  plain^  that  the  meaneft 
capacity  may  underftand  and  profit 
by  them. 

I  will  conclude  thefe  obfervarions 
with  the  words  of  that  great  philofo- 
pher  and  true  chriftian  Mr  Locke, 
who,  fpeaking  of  authority  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  faith,  ikys,  ‘  The  inventions  of 
men  in  religion  need  the  force*  and 
help  of  men  to  fupport  them  ;  a  re¬ 
ligion  that  is  of  God,  wants  not  the 
afijfiance  of  human  authority  to  make 
it  prevail.’ 

London.  EUSEBIUS. 
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Ftr  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

W  •  I  N  T  £  R, 

A  Fragment. 

WHEN  Chaos,  with  imperial  might, 
'  Rul’d  the  dreary  realms  of  Nigtit, 
Boreas  from  tb*  outrageous  north. 

With  bis  legions  ifliung  forth, 
la  a  defart  bleak  and  bare 
Met  a  damfel  pa  fling  fair. 

Fair,  as  in  thoic  ages  iwm*d. 

Her  eyes  like  livid  llght’niog  gleam'd. 

Her  growling  voice  was  heard  afar. 

Dread  as  the  found  of  diOaat  war ; 

For  then  onkoown  the  vermil  dye. 

The  ro<y  lip,  the  melting  eye. 

The  graceful  (bape,  th*  expreflive  air 
That  form  the  foul-fubduing  fair. 

Her  A  utter  nam'd,  the  North  embrac'd 
With  lawlefs  outrage : .  O'er  the  watte 
Whirlwinds  with  impetuous  wing 
In  triumph  hail’d  their  new-tmrn  king : 
For  Winter  from  the  rape  aroie. 

Ruler  of  frotts  and  king  of /nows. 

He  o'er  the  ttorms  of  Chaos  reign'd. 

And  long  the  fov'reign  rale  maiutain'd ; 
Till  from  before  the  iapbire  throne 
The  potent  blaze  of  B^uty  (bone. 

And  thro*  the  boundlefs  void  of  night, 
looeflant  pour'd  creative  light.  . 

Tbm  beiTCDly  hAnsoDy  was  beard  i 
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And  lo  !  the  daedal  earth  appear'd. 

Hyperion  flam'd  with  ruddy  gold. 

Around  him  radiant  planets  roll'd  : 

Winter  his  ample  power  reflgn'd  ; 

And  with  three'lmlling  fcafons  join'd. 

Who  fprung  from  Beauty's  plaflic  ray, 
Relu4biat  holds  alternate  fway.  ^ 

Tie  T  E  A  C  HE  R's  B  I  R  T  H-D  AY*. 
A  Solemn. Cantata. 

January  27th,  1774. 

t 

RECITATIVE. 

CLEAR  was  the  (ky,  and  deep  the  new 
fall'n  (now. 

The  keen  north  wind  blew  fwiftly  o'er  the 
plain : 

Old  Del* ware's  gentle  current  ceas'd  to  flow, 
Fatt  bound  io  rigid  winter's  icy  chain. 

Nor  yet  the  (hady  curtains  of  the  night 
Were  open'd  on  Aurora's  blufhing  face : 

The  flars  all  twinkled— and  ferencly  bright 
The  moon  mov'd  on  with  mild  majcttic  grace. 

WbiUl,  ftretch'd  at  eafe  upon  a  downy  bed 
A  rcv'rend  priett  his  (lumbers  did  prolong. 
Old  Time  with  nimble  foottteps  thither 
.  fped. 

And  thus  addrefs'd  his  monitory  fong.  . 

\  *  From  the  Fcufylvania 
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'  A  I  R. 

Rife,  Teacher,  rife, 

'  Lift  up  thine  eyes. 

Awake  thy  drowiy  heart ! 

Attend,  attend ; 

To  thee,  my  friend, 

>  A  ledun  I'li  impart. 

*Tis  gone !  another  fleeting  year 
Of  thy  frail  life  is  flown  : 

Of  ail  its  deeds  may  none  appear 
But  fuch  as  heav*n  will  own. 

.  Rife,  Teacher,  rife, 

Lift  up  thine  eyes 
And  life’s  fwift  progrefs  trace : 

How  oft  the  fun 
Round  thee  hath  run 
liis  annual  rapid  race. 

Behold  !  behold !  with  twelve  times  three 
I  come  to  mark  thy  natal  morn  ; 

The  years  that  fHll  remain  to  thee 
Let  virtue’s  fairell  fruits  adorn. 

*  With  iblcmn  knell 

The  pa/Iing  bell 
Hath  oft  alarm’d  thy  bread  : 

I  I'he  warning's  gi/n. 

Prepare  for  hcav’n. 

Be  virtuous — and  be  bled. 

RECITATIVE. 

The  Teacher  wakes — half  rais’d  he  looks 
around,  *  ■ 

The  lamp  burn’d  dim,  ’twas  dlence  mod 
profound : 

Again,  with  head  reclin’d,  his  eyes  he  clos’d, 
Whild  flumbers  fweet  his  drowfy  frame  com* 
pos’d.  ^ 

^  When  lo !  dcfceoding  from  the  realms  of 
day. 

Enrob’d  in  light,  RiLloiON  wing’d  her  way; 

With  afpcdl  mild  and  foft  perfuafive  tongue. 
The  heav’n  born-maid  approach’d  and  fweet- 
ly  fuog. 
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Thus  (hall  ev’ry  birth-day  yield 
Joys,  which  earth  can  ne’er  bedow, 

Joys,  by  heav’n  alone  reveal’d  ~  ' 

In  the  breads  of  faints  below. 

RECITATIVE. 

Again  he  wakes — but  wakes  not  as  before-^ 
Sleep’s  balmy  charm  can  feal  his  lips  no  more: 
His  heart  expands  with  joy,  ferene  be 
fprings. 

And  thus  on  bended  knees  his  matin  fiogs  : 

AIR.. 

I. 

God  of  life !  and  god  of  love ! 

Aid  me  with  thy  pow’r  divine ! 

,  Send  thy  I'pirit  from  above ; 

Save  an  helpIcTs  child  of  thine ! 

From  nature’s  gloom  to  Thee  he  cries. 

From  nature’s  gloom  O  bid  him  rite  1 

II. 

Jefu !  Name  for  ever  dear ! 

Profper  every  pray’r  I  make ! 

God  of  mercy  lend  thine  ear, 

Anfwer  all  for  Jefu’s  fake ! 

Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  blefs ! 

Thy  Triune  Godhead  1  addrefs! 

III. 

Thanks  to  Thee  for  mercies  pad. 

Thanks  unfeign’d  thy  vot’ry  pays: 

Let  thofe  merdcs  ever  lad. 

Let  them  crown  my  future  days! 

Be  every  thought  to  Thee  inciin’d. 

Be  every  wilb  to  Thee  refiga’d ! 

IV. 

Give  me  comfort  in  didrefs. 

Give  me  patience  under  pain,’ 

Give  me  drengtb,  when  dangers  prefs. 
Human  virtues  are  but  vain. 

Of  all  the  gifts  thou  had  in  dore 
Give  me  T u  Y  s E  L f — 1  a(k  no  more. 

A  A  A  AAA  ..aaaaa.a. 

▼▼▼▼T.TTTVWW  ▼▼▼▼▼ 

VERSES  Mrs  C  r  s  w  i. 
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Ccafe  to  flnmber,  child  of  earth. 

Wake,  thou  ofl&pring  of  the  fkics ! 

Know’d  thou  not  thy  twofold  birth  ? 

Son  of  Chrid  and  Adam,  rife ! 

Rife  from  doubt  and  darknefs  free,  , 
Let  not  doth  thy  powers  redrain  ; 

Heav’n  and  earth  contend  for  thee ; 

Grace  and  fiu  the  war  maintain. 

Would’d  thou  glory’s  garland  win, 
Would’d  thou  end  the  painful  drife. 

Feed  the  child  of  God  within, 

Feed  thy  flock  with  bread  of  life ! 

Let  tby  bright  example  prove 
Every  troth  thy  lips  proclaim  ; 

By  the  living  law  of  love 

All  tby  thoughts  and  a£Uons  frame. 

Vot.  IV,  .  .  .  H 


By  Charles  For,  Efq; 

WHERE  the  lovelicd  expreflioo  to  fea« 
tures  is  join’d. 

By  Nature’s  mod  delicate  pencil  dedgn'd. 
Where  bluihes  nobidden,  and  dniles  without 
art. 

Speak  the  foftnels  and  feeling  that  dwell  In  the 
heart’; 

Where  in  manners,  inchanting,  no  blcmifh  we 
trace. 

But  the  lonl  keeps  the  promiie  we  had  from 
the  face ; 

Sure  philofbpby,  reafbn,  and  coldnefs  mnd 
prove, 

Defences  unequal  to  (hield  at  from  love : 
Then  tell  me,  myderious  enchanter,  oh  tell ! 
By  what  wgodcrfol  art,  by  what  magic  i*pdl| 

bb 
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My  heart  is  ib  fencMtHtt  for  once  I  am  wife. 
And  ^aze  without  raptures  on  Amoret's  eyes : 
That  my  wkbes,  which  never  were  bounded 
before. 

Are  here  bounded  by  frsendflijp,  and  afle  for 
,  no  nvore  ? 

is*t  rcaron  I  No  ;  that  my  whole  life  will  bc> 

!yc» 

For  who  (b  at  variance  as  rcifon  and  1  ? 
ls*c  ambitioo  that  fills  up  each  chtuk  of  my 
heart. 

Nor  allows  any  foher  fenAtion  a  part  ? 

Oh  no !  For  in  this  all  the  world  mull  a^ree 
One  folly  w'as  never  fufficient  for  me. 

Is  my  min’d  on  didrefs  too  intenfely  employ'd. 
Or  by  picafure  relax'd,  by  variety  cloy'd  ? 

For  alike  in  this  only,  employment  and  pain. 
Both  flacken  the  fprings'of  ihofc  nerves  which 
they  (train. 


. . .  . .  .■  . . -  - - 
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REVIEW  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Philofophical  Arrangements;  ly  James  Harris,  Efq;  London^  Nourfe  ;  Edin* 
burgki  Balfour,  Creech,  dic.  >Price  6  s.  bound. 

TH  E  learned  and  ingenious  author  of  this  tradt  is  not  unknown  in  the 
literary  world.  To  announce  his  ability,  of  which  the  public  already 
poflTefs  fouae  examples,  would  not,  we  conceive,  be  ufing  him  with  a  proper 
politenefs.  Neither  will  we  indulge  in  prefatory  remarks;  but  proceed  to 
give  the  reader  fome  idea  of  the  prefent  publication,  that  he  may  be  fully 
qualified  to  form  a  judgnient  of  thofe  obfervations  and  (Iridtures  which  w^c 
we  are  about  to  make! 

'llte  chief  intention  of  thefe  philofophical  arrangements  is  to  recommend 
the  ftudy  of  a  found  logic,  by  an  inveftigation  of  the  principles  upon  which 
that  fciencc  ultimately  depends.  Thefe  principles,  in  our  author’s  eftima^ 
tion,  are  to  be  found  in  the  ten  categories,  or  predicaments,  of  Ariftotle, 
vvhich  he  has  explained  and  illuftrated  at  great  length.  By  categories,  pre¬ 
dicaments,  or  arrangements,  .arc  rntdcat  upherfal genera ^  each  of  which  in¬ 
clude  a  great  number  of  fpecics  and  varieties.  The  author  enumerates  them 
in  tic  following  order  :  Suljfanccy  ^aliiy,  ^antity^  Relation^  A^iion^  Paf 
J&r,  Wjfen,  O' here,  Pofitlon^  ani.Uahit ;  and  of  thefe  we  (hall  attempt  to  give 
^ixuil(rf^his  leading  ideas. 

t.  Sp^Jidnee^  He  inquires  not  into  the  origin  of  natural  fubflances,  but  into 
llie  niaratr  in  which  they  have  been  continued,  and  into  fuch  things  as  are 
ednuifU  to^theml  Nvbpdy,  he  obferves,  imagines  every  birth,  every  recent 
produdtipn,  to  he  a  frcfli  creation,  a  realizing  of  non-entity.  It  is  only  a 
^axx^  cut  of  fomething  which  previoufly  exilled.  <  .Mutation,  or  change,' 
lays  ^  is  fi:x>in  one  thing  into  another,  from  hot  into  cold,  or  from  cold 
into  hojt;  It  follows  hence,  that  the  principles  of  mutation  or  change 
an  necedinly  two ;  one,  a  principle  out  of  which  ;  the  other,  a  principle 
which**  After  reje^ing  contrariety  as  a  principle  of  thc.conti* 


That  I've  felt  each  rcveHc,  that  from  fortttae 
can  flow. 

That  Tve  tafled  each  bliA  that  the  happled 
know,  i 

Has  Hill  been  the  whimfical  fate  of  my  life. 

Where  anguirh  and  ]<»v  have  been  ererat  (Irife. 

But,  tho*  vers'd  in  th*  extremes  both  of  plea- 
furc  and  pain, 

I  am  dill  but  too  ready  to  feel  tliem  again  : 

If  then  for  this  once  in  my  life  I  am  free. 

And  cfcapc  from  a  inare  might  catch  wifer 
than  me ; 

*Tis  that  beauty  alone  but  imperfcAly  charms. 

For,  tho'  brightnefs  may  dazzle,  *cis  kindnefs 
that  warms ;  , 

As  on  funs  in  the  winter  with  picafure  we 
gaze, 

But  icel  not  their  warmth,  tho*  their  fplendor 
we  praife ; 

So  beauty  our  jud  admiration  may  claim. 

Bat  love,  and  love  only,  the  heart  can  inflame. 
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nuation  of  fubftances,  he  confines  the  whole  to  two,  namely,  Maittr  ai0 
Form^ 

‘  Matter^  he  obferves,  ‘  is  that  elementary  conftltuent  iii  compofitc  fub- 
flances,  which  appertains  in  common  to  them  all,  without  diftinguilhii^g 
them  from  one  another.  Every  thin^  generated  or  made,  is  generated  or 
made  out  of  fomething  clfe  ;  and  this  fomething  elfe  is  called  its  fuhjeti  or 
viatter.  Such  is  iron  to  the  law  ;  fuch  is  timber  to  the  boat.  Now,  this 
fubjedt  or  matter  of  a  thing,  being  necefrarily  previous  to  that  thing’s  exift- 
cnce,  is  necelTarily  different  from  it,  and  not  the  fame.  Thus  iron,  as  iron, 
is  not  a  faw;  and  timber,  as  timber,  is  not  a  boat.  Hence  then  one  cha- 
ra^lcr  of  every  fubjecl  or  matter,  that  is,  the  chara<5ter  of  negation  or  prlva^ 
tlon?  But,  though  the  matter  of  a  thing  is  not  the  thing  itfelf,  it  could  not 
be  the  fubje<5l  or  matter  of  that  thing,  unlefs  it  were  capable'  of  becoming 
fo  ;  hence  he  deduces  another  chara^er  of  every  fubjcifl  or  matter,  viz.  the 
chara(5ler  of  aptitude  or  capacity.  Ke  then  alks,  ‘  Whether,  in  this  world 
which  we  inhabit^  there  be  notan  uniyerfal  mutation  of  all  things  into  all? 
If  there  be,  then  mull  there  be  fome  one  primary  matter,  common  to  all 
things,  fincc,  without  fuch  matter,  fuch  mutation  would  be  wholly  impol- 
fihle.  But,  if  there  be  fome  one  primary  matter,  and  that  common  to  all 
things,  this  matter  mud  imply,  not  (as  particular  and  fubordinate  matters 
do)  a  particular  privation,, and  a  particular  capacity,  but,  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  univerfal  privation,  and  univerfal  capacity.* 

I'orm  our  author  defines  to  be  *  that  elementary  conflituent  in  every 
compofitc  fubftance,  by  which  it  is  diftinguifheJ  and  chara<derlfed,  and 
known  from  every  other.  The  firft  and  mod  fimple  of  all  extenfions  Is  a 
^  line.  This,  when  it  exids  united  with  a  fecond  extenfion.  makes  a  fiiperfi- 
cies  ;  arid  thefe  two,  exiding  together  with  a  third,  make  a  folid.  Now  * 
this  lad  and  compleac  extenfion  we  call  the  firft  and  JimpleftJorm ;  and,  whdi 
this  fird  and  fimpled  form  accedes  to  the  fird  and  fimplell  matter,  the  union 
of  the  two  produces  body ;  which  is  for  that  reafon  defined  to  bt  matter 
triply  extended.  ,  And  thus  w’e  behold  the  rife  of  pure  and  original  b'oefy* 
Finding  this  chara»der  of  body  to  be  infufficient,  he  adds  to  it  figure,  which, 
he  fays,  is  the  next  form  after  extention.  Thefe  charadlers  being  confined 
to  externals,  he  fubjoins  organization,  which  he  confiders  as  a  third  form"  of 
bodies.  ‘  And  thus  may  .we  affirm/  fays  he,  ‘  that  thefe  three,  that  is  to 
fay,  extenfion, figure,  and  organizatkj2,^xt  the  three  original  forms  to  body  phy^ 
fiicai  or  naiurui,  figure  having  refpe^d  to  its  external,  organization  to  its  iri- 
tcrnal,  and  extenfion  being  common  both  to  one  and  to  the  other.*  He 
thinks  it  probable,  that,  from  thefe  primary  forms,  arife  mod  of  thofe  fccbti- 
,  dary  forms  called  jenfihle  qualitieji  becaufe  they  arc  the  proper  objedls  of 
our  feveral  fciifations. 

As  form  ferves  to  didinguifh  fubdances,  he  concludes  this  category  with 
fome  obfervations  on  animating  principles,  which  give  rife  to  diferimina- 
tions  equally  drong  and  marked,  as  thofe  that  reiult  from  figure.  ‘  Thus 
wc  are  arrived,*  fays  he,  *  at  a  new  order  of  forms,  the  tribe  of  aniriia- 
ting  principles ;  for  there  is  not! ring  which  didinguifhes  fo  eminently  als 
,  thefe;  and  it  is  on  the  power  of  didindlion  that  we  red  the  very  eflence  of 
form.  It  is  here  we  view  form  in  a  higher  and  nobler  light,  than  in  that 
of  a  padive  elementary  con  diluent,  a  mere  inaAive  and  fendble  attribute. 

It  is  here  it  affumes  the  dignity  of  a  living  motive  power,  of  a  power  de- 
|(liaed  by  its  pature  to  ule,  apt  be  ufecU  It*  is  to  Uie  diyerfity  of 
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.  J>owcrs  in  theft  animating  forms,  that  the  diverfity  "of  the  organizations 
in  the  corporeal  world  has  reference.  That  ftrong  and  nervous  leg,  fo 
well  armed  with  tearing  fangs,  how  perfectly  i^  it  corrd'pondcnt  to  the 
fierce  indin^ls  ,of  the  lion  ?  Had  it  been  adorned,  like  the  human  arm, 
with  fingers  infiead  of  fangs,  the  natural  energies  of  a  lion  had  been  all 
•of  them  defeated.  That  more  delicate  ftru^lure  of  an  arm,  terminating 
in  fingers  fo  nicely  diverfified,  how  perfectly  does  it  correfpond  to  the 
pregnant  invention  of  the  human  foul  ?  H^id  thefe  fingers  been  fangs, 

.  what  ‘  had  become  of  poor  Art^  that  by  her  operations  procures  fo  many 
elegancies  and  utilities  i* 

2.  ^uaiity.  Here  the  author  enumerates  corporeal  and  incorporeal  qua¬ 
lities,  natural  and -acquired  qualities,  in  which  we  find  nothing  new  or  in- 
terefiing,  if  we  except  the  manner  of  expreflion,  which  the  reader  mud 
have  already  temarked,  is  Ircquently  fo  novel  and  imperfect,  as  to  give  an 
aukwardnefs  and  obfeurity  to  the  mod  common  thoughts.*  ‘  All  the  above 

'  qualities,’  he  obferves,  ‘  have  not  only  their  completion,  but  their  capa¬ 
city.  Thus,  not  only  the  grape,  when  mature,  poffclTes  a  delicious  fla¬ 
vour,  but  there  is  a  capacity  alio  to  produce  it,  reliuing  in  a  fingle  grape- 
done.  Even  in  artificial  (ubdances,  there  are,  in  like  manner,  capacities. 
A  grain  of  gun-powder  has  the  capacity  of  exploficn  ;  a  muficaJ  indru- 
ment  that  of  rendering  harmony.  If,  leaving  thefe  artificial  and  vegeta¬ 
tive  fubdances,  \\c  go  dill  higher,  we  fliall  in  animals  find  capacities, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of /;^/;7r7/,  to  which  the  frame  of  every 
fpecies  is  peculiarly  accommodated,  and  which  frame  fuch  indinds  inter¬ 
nally  actuate.  In  man  there  is  a  capacity  to  fcience  and  virtue  ;  and  well 
would  it  be  for  him  if  not  alfo  to  their  contraries.* 

3.  Quantity.  In  place  of  oppofing  unity  to  multitude,  Mr  Harris  tells 
tis,  that,  *  in  magnitude  and  multitude,  w'e  behold  thefe  two  primary,  thefe 
two  grand  and  comprehcnfive  fpecies,  into  w’hich  the  genus  of  quantity  is 

.divided;  magnitude,  from  its  union,  being  called  quantity  coniinucus ;  mul¬ 
titude,  from  its  feparation,  quantity  diferete*  We  are  farther  informed, 
that  every  folid  is  a  magnitude  of  tlie  ceniinuous  kind ;  that  fleets,  armies, 
herds,  and  flocks,  belong  to  the  difcrete  kind;  that  quantities  continuous 
may  ht.  great  or  little^  as  a  mountain y  and  a  violc-Hll ;  and  that  quantities 
difcrete  may  be  many  or  fe^,  as  a  herd  of  oxen,  and  :\ycke  of  oxen. 

4.  Relation-  ‘  Through  the  three  iiniverfal  genera,  predicaments,  or  ar¬ 
rangements,  already  deferibed,’  fays  Mr  Harris,  ‘  fubordinale  beings  may 
be  faid  to  attain  ihtxr  completion  ;  through  Juhfiance  they  exift;  through  qua^ 
lity  they  are  difiinguifhed ;  and  through  quantity  they  acquire  a  viagnitudcy 
and  become  a  certain  multitude*  But  fomething  ftill  is  w^anting.  ‘  When 
beings'  are  ,tbus  produced,’  fays  he,  ‘  we  muft  not  imagine  them  to  exift, 
like  pebbles  on  the  ihore,  difperfed  and  fcattered,  without  dependence  or 
mutual  fympathy.  It  would  be  difficult  out  of  fuch  to  compofe  a  univerfe, 
or  perfed  whole ;  becaufe  every  w^hole  has  a  refpeA  to  its  parts,  as  well  as 
the  parts  a  refped  both  to  fuch  whole,  and  to  each  other.  Hence,  then, 
the  rife  of  that  genus  called  relation,  a  genus  which  runs  through  all  things; 
holding  all  of  them  together.  Now,  in  all  relation  there  muft  be  a  fub- 
jcA  •whence  it  commences,  for  example,  /now ;  another,  where  it  terminates, 
for  example,  a  J^wan  ;  the  relation  itfelf,  for  example,  fmiUtude ;  and,  laft- 

•  ly,  the  fource  of  that  relation,  for  example,  •whitenefs  ;  xht'  fwan  is  relate4 
l^fnoys,  by  being  bo^h  pf  them  wW/e.’  *  ^  ' 
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5.  A£lion,  The  predicaments  of  adion  and  paflion,  we  are  told,  are 
difFufed  through  every  part  of  the  univerfc.  This  is  an  axiom  of  which 
no  philofophcr  can  entertain  a  doubt.  As  little  can  they  doubt  of  what 
Mr  Harris  afterwards  affirms,  that  ‘  the  fpecies  of  adion  arc  as  many,  as 
are  the  different  modes  of  ading  in  the  different  fpecies  of  agents.’  He  di¬ 
vides  adion,  however,  into  feveral  capital  kinds;  as  17?,  ‘  that  of  mere 
body  alone,  confidered  either  as  void  of  fenfation  wholly,  like  fire,  when 
it  burns;  or,  at  lead,  as  void  of  fenfation,  at  the  time  when  it  operates. 
Such  is  that  great  and  univerfal  power,  the  power  of  attradion,  which  all 
body,  animal,  vegetable,  and  elementary,  is  found  to  pofTefs  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  quantity;  27,  that  which  is  the  refult  of  fenfation,  indind, 
and  natural  appetite,  and  is  of  courle  confined  to  animals ;  3^,  that  which 
has  reafon  added  to  infiind  and  fenfation,  and  is  peculiar  to  men ;  4/^,  that 
fort  of  adion  where  the  intelled,  operating  without  paffions  or  affiedions, 
ftays  not  within  itfelf,  but  paJTes  out  (as  it  were)  to  fome  external  operation; 
5M,  that  fort  of  adion  which  is  feen  in  contemplation ;  in  the  pure  energy 
of  fimple  intelled,  keening  •within  itfelf,  and  making  itfelf  its  own  objed.’ 

6.  Pajficn,  ‘  The  fpecies  of  paffion^  Mr  Harris  remarks,  ‘  may  be  under- 
ftood  by  their  reciprocating,  for  the  mod  part,  with  thofe  of  adion.’  He 
tells  us,  ‘  that  the  mind  of  man,  ■which  has  intentions  andremiffions,  is,  for 
that  reafon,  necefiarily  paffive  in  two  important  manners,  either  as  truth, 
real  or  apparent,  demands  its  afient ;  or  as  falfehood,  real  or  apparent,  . 
demands  its  difi’ent ;’  that  ‘  the  pailivity  peculiar  to  brutes,  may  be  icen  in 
the  various  purpofes  to  which  we  dired  their  powers ;  fome  to  plow  our 
land,  others  to  carry  us;  a  third  fpecies  to  hunt  for  us;’  &c.  ^  that  the  paf- 
fivity  of  infenfitive  bodies,  whether  vegetable  or  not,  is  equally  confpi- 
cuous  in  the  various  ends  to  which  we  apply  them.  The  earth  we  plow; 
over  the  fea  we  fail ;  out  of  the  foreft  we  build  our  Ihips;  &c.  and,  lafily,  that 
all  bodies  that  ad  by  attradion,  are  themfelves  reciprocally  aded  upon.’ 

7.  and  8.  JVhen  and  Where,  ‘  Time,’  fays  Mr  Harris,  ‘  is  continuity,  fuc-  « 
ceffive  in  itfelf,  and  accumulative  of  its  proper  fubjeds;  place  is  continuity^ 
co-cxiftent  in  itfelf,  and  difiributive  of  its  proper  fubjeds.*  But  he  difiin- 
guiffies  time  and  place  from  •when  and  ^where  in  this  manner:  *  Whenp  fays  he, 

*  is  not  mere  //W,  nor  is  it  beings  and  events;  but  it  is  beings  and  events  as^ 
they  ftand  related  to  time.’  Again,  Where  is  not  properly nor- is  it 
beings  and  events ;  but  it  is  beings  and  events  as  they  ftand  related  to 
place.’ 

9.  Pojiticn  or  Situation,  This  predicament,  we  are  informed,  has  a  near 
affinity  with  that  of  place*  ‘  They  differ,  however,’  Mr  Harris  obferves, 

‘  in  as  much  as  the  fimple  poffeffion  of fpace  conftitutes place;  the  manner 
of  poffeffing  it,  pofition  or  Jituation*  This  definition  he  illuftrates  by  ex¬ 
amples.  He  fays,  that  a  fphere,  an  equilateral  pyramid,  or  a  cul^,  as 
they  properly  have  neither  top  nor  bottom,  may  be  faid  to  exift  in 
place ^  tho’  they  cannot  be  faid  to  have  pofition  ;  but  bodies  differently  conftruc- 
ted,  fuch  as  a  pillar,  a  tree,  a*  man, s  a  dog,  not  only  exift  in  fpace,  but  are 
capable  of  exifting  in  a  great  variety  of  pofitions^  e.  g.  upright,  reclining, 
inverted,  prone,  fupine,  &c. 

10.  Habit,  This  predicament  Mr  Harris  confiders  as  of  little  impor¬ 
tance  ;  and  he  only  retains  it  from  deference  to  antient  authority.  *  HMft 
Or  the  being  habited^*  he  obferves,  *  is,  in  its  ftrideft  fenfe,  fome^ing  lefr 
U^an  the  relatioA  between  a  fubftance  and  its  attributes ;  Ibmething  mora 
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than  the  relation  between  a  'poflefTor  and  his  pofleffion.’  This  he  acknow- 
ladgfs  to  be  only  a  neptivc  definition.  ‘  But/  fays  he,  ‘  if  it  be  demand* 
cd.  And  what  then  is  it  ?  the  anfwer  mud  be,  “  It  is  a  relation  exiilino;  af¬ 
ter  a  peculiar  manner ;  when  an  artificial  fubdance  is  fupsrinduced  upon  a  na¬ 
tural  one,  and  becomes  contiguous  to ‘it,  though  it  be  not  united  \n  vital 
eontmuityy  This  definition,  when  dripped  of  its  pompous  and  artificial  garb, 
we  humbly  conceive  to  mean  nothing  more  than  this,  That  habit  is  a  word 
naturally  fignifying  a  coat^  Jkirty  or  pair  of  breeches^  to  defend  us  from  the 
cold,  or  to  cover  our  nakednefs ;  but  that  it  is  frequently  ufed  in  a  figura¬ 
tive  fenfe,  as  in  the  following  examples :  The  fields  clothed  with  verdure  ;  a 
woman  clothed  with  a  hufband,  to  protect  her  from  injury,  &c. 

After  the  ten  Categories,  he  adds  a  chapter  or  two  concerning  Oppojites^ 
Prior 9  Sub/equettt^  Together^  or.  At  once^  and  Motion,  Thcle  fubjedts  are  treat¬ 
ed  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  genuine  Categories ;  and,  as  our  readers  are 
by  this  time  fomewhat  acquainted  with  that  manner,  we  prefume  they  w’ill 
readily  excufe  us,  if  w^eihould  decline  giving  any  farther  analyfis. 

When  an  author  has  once  acquired  the  reputation  of  ability  by  the  public 
fufiragc,he  is  apt  to  alTume  airs  of  fclf  importance,  and  tc  exp?<5l  an  equal 
meafure  of  praife  for  all  bis  fubfequent  produdlions.  The  talk,  likewife, 
of  diifenting  from  his  opinions,  or  of  taxing  him  with  a  deficiency  either  in 
taftc  orfentiroent,  becomes  more  arduous  and  more  ungracious:  It  is  not, 
vre  acknowledge,  without  cbnfiderable  rclu^lance,  that  we  find  oiirfelves  un¬ 
der  a  neceCSty  of  communicating  any  ideas  which  may  prove  unfavourable 
to  the  reputation  of  Mr  Harris.  But  feelings  of  this  kind,  how’ever  natural, 
xnnft  yield  to  impartiality,  and  a  regard  to  the  interells  of  literature. 

•  In  the  prefent  publication,  and  in  his  other  writings,  Mr  Harris  difeovers 
great  anxiety  to  revive  the  philofophy  of  the  antients.  That  enthufiaftic 
cllimationof  antiquity  which  originates  from  a  knowledge  of  their  language, 
is  eafily  and  naturally  transferred  to  their  fcicn^re  in  general.  We  revere 
gntient  authors,  we  admire*  their  genius,  their  zeal,  and  their  indefa¬ 
tigable  induftry.  But  their  tafie  in  compofition  conftitutes  their  chief  excel¬ 
lence.  Strip  their  fentiments  of  tlie  ornaments  with  which  they  areembel- 
liibed  ;  lay  afide  that  pleafure,  or  vanity,  which  neceffarijy  refults  from  ha¬ 
ving  conquered  tlie  difficulties  in  underftanding  and  reliihing  the  beauties  of 
their  language  ;  analyfe  their  reafoning  and  the  knowledge  upon  which  it 
is  founded  ;  and  the  charm  by  which  their  philofophy  is  apt  to  fafeinate 
her  votaries  w'ill  infiantiy  vanilh,  *  like  the  bafelefs  fabric  of  a  vifion/ 

Even  the  rooft  obfiinate  admirers  cf  the  philofophy  of  the  antients  ad¬ 
mit,  without  fcruplc,  that  their  knowledge  of  nature  was  extremely  limited ; 
that  many  general  properties  of  matter,  not  to  mention  the  innumerable  ex¬ 
periments  of  the  moderns,  by  which  particular  effeds  and  affedions  of  bo¬ 
dies  have  been  difeovered,  were  unknown  to  them  ;  that  their  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  globe,  and  of  the  varieties  and  manners  of  its  inhabitants, 
was  circumfcribcd  within  very  narrow  bounds  ;  and  that  their  education 
was  contaminated  with  prepofterous  fables,  and  an  abfard  mythology.  By 
this  admiffion,  it  is  confclfcd,  that  the  ^tjentis  were  totally  ignorant,  of 
many  of  the  mod  valuable  materials  for  the  con{|;ni6|ion  of  fcience,  and  the 
culture  of  a  found  philofophy.  '  Si  ill,  it  may  remarked,  they  might  have 
derived  *  advantages  from  the  narrow  circle  of  men  and  manners  they  had 
occafion  to  obfenre,  and  from  an  attention  to  theif  own  feelings  and  the 
operations  of  their  intcUefr.  To  thpfe  fourtes  of  knowledge  they  were 
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fined ;  and  they  failed  not  to  employ  them  ;  for,  as  might  naturally  be 
pefted,  we  find  their  greateft  matters  in  philofophy  ferioufly  chopping  logit; 
like  fchool-boys,  and  piquing  thcmfelves  on  the  capacity  of  inttitutiag  a 
number  of  dittin<ttions  often  frivolous  or  chiiditti,  and  generally  ufelefs,  and 
beneath  the  literary  dignity  of  an  ordinary  fchoolmatter  in  modern  times. 

The  reafoning.evcn  of  Plato,  when  tranflated  with  ability,  cannot  be  read 
by  a  young  man  of  common  underftanding  without  contempt  and  dlfgutt. 
And  what  are  the  politics  of  Ariftotlc,  when  compared  with  the  writings 
cf  Montefquieu  ?  As  a  confequence  of  limited  knowledge,  the  antieat  phi« 
lofophers  had  rccourfe  to  myttery,  the  conftant  refuge  of  ignorance,  when 
combined  with  the  pride  of  learning.  Myttery  pollutes  every  human  fyftem; 
it  is  the  affedlation  of  luperior  abilities  induttrioufly  wrapped  up  in  obfeure 
hints,  and  more  obfeure  language.  It  is  truly  lamentable  to  obferve  men 
of  fome  parts  exerting  all  their  ingenuity  to  extraft  meaning  and  fenfe  from 
mere  jargon  and  abfurdity.  Simplicius  has  written  notes  to  explain  and  il- 
luftrate  the  Enchiridion  of  Epivttetus,  and  thefe  exceed  in  length  the  origU 
nal  work.  He  never  reflefted,  that  the  Enchiridion  contains  but  one  argu¬ 
ment,  and  that  that  argument  is  either  nonfenfe,  or,  what  amounts  to  the 
fame  thing,  cannot  have  any  influence  on  the  conduit  or  pafiions  of  men* 

‘  Whatever,’  fays  Epiiletus,  ‘  is  without  ourfelves,  or  whatever  we  cannof: 
prevent  or  accomplilh,  ought  not  to  give  us  any  uneafmefs.*  This  is  the' 
marrow  of  Stoicifm  ;  and  man  mutt  be  reduced  to  mere  idiotifm  before  he 
can  be  in  a  capacity  of  realizing  this  fyftem  by  his  conduit. 

If  thefe  ftriilures  on  the  philofophy  of  the  anlients  required  any  fupportf 
we  might  with  much  propriety  appeal  to  Mr  Harris  for  the  truth  of  them, 
and  aik  him,  how  it  has  Iiappened,  that,  notwithftanding  his  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  learning  of  antiquity,  and  the  opportunities  he  has  had 
of  knowing  the  many  improvements  of  the  modems,  his  Philofophical  Ar^ 
rangements,  being  an  attempt  to  illuttrate  and  recommend  the  ten  Catego¬ 
ries  of  Ariftotle,  mould  have  become  an  unintcrefting,  and,  we  will  venture 
to  fay,  a  very  ufelcfs  performance,  if  he  means  it,  (w’hich  he  certainly  does,) 
as  an  introduilion  to  the  ftudy  of  logic  and  morals  ? 

What  are  the  ten  Categories  ?  Nothing  more  than  ten  general  technical 
words,  to  explain  which,  Mr  Harris  has  pubKlhed  a  large  volume.  They 
are,  it  will  be  allowed,  words  that  .imply  very  general  ideas ;  They,  of  courfe, 
admit  of  many  fubdivifions,  and  they  Hand  cither  in  a  nearer  or  more  re¬ 
mote  relation  to  a  variety  of  fubjefts  ?  What  then  ?  All  their  applications 
are  recognized  with  eal'e  by  many  people  who  never  heard  of  them  under 
the  names  of  Categories,  predicaments,  or  philofophical  arrangements*  A  Ihorc 
explanation  of  them  may  teach  a  boy  to  abttradt  and  to  dittingaiih;  but, 
when  held  up  as  ultimate  principles  of  philofophical  truth  and  accuracy^ 
they  may  likewife  lead  him  to  an  affeettion  for  quiddities  and  quoddities  ;  they 
may  lead  him  into  a  habit  of  difputing  about  nothing  ;  they  may  annihilate 
every  defire  after  fubttantial  truth,  and  extinguitti  his  fpirit  for  obfervatton 
and  niquiry. 

Mr  Harris  and  the  antients  confider  the  categories  in  a  very  (KfBereftt 
light.  They  efteem  them  to  be  univerfal  genera,  including  every  obje^  of 
knowledge,  whether  natural  or  moral,  as  fpecies  or  varieties  r  And  hence 
they  conclude,  that  the  categories  are  the  only  iure  modes  of  unveiling  the 
mytteries  of  nature,  and  of  improving  the  human  inteli^  in  natural 
biftory,  and  perhaps  in  the  healing  art,  it;  will  readily  be.  allowed,  that  an 
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arrangement  into  clafTes,  genera,  fpecies,  and  varieties,  greatly  facilitates 
the  progrefs  of  the  ftudent.  But  neither  the  naturalid  nor  the  phyUcian  ever 
dreamed  of  thinking  fcience,  and  an  arbitrary  arrangement  of'  its  materials, 
to  be  the  fame  thing.  The  plea  of  the  naturalid  is  flrong.  He  claifcs  ac¬ 
tual  objeds  that  ftrike  every  man's  fenfes.  The  metaphyfician  attempts  to 
clafs  phantoms  of  imagination,  ideas  fo  thin  and  unimbodied,  that  they 
often  efcaped  the  utmoft  abllradion  of  the  Stagerite. 

That  many  of  thefe  abftrad  ideas,  however,  have  a  real  exiftence  in  na¬ 
ture,  is  not  to  be  doubted.  Neither  do  we  quarrel  with  metaphylical  di- 
ifindions,  while  they  have  any  tendency  to  extend  our  views,  or  improve 
us  in  ufeful  knowledge.  But,  if  the  ten  categories,  or  metaphylical  gene¬ 
ra,  are  to  be  adopted,  let  Mr  Harris  prove,  to  the  fatisfadion  of  philofo- 
phers.  that  they  comprehend  every  polllble  fpecies ;  let  him  explain  them 
in  a  more  dillind  and  ihortcr  manner,  and  we  have  no  doubt  of  their  be¬ 
ing  adopted  by  every  friend  of  literature.  But,  unfortunately,  fome  philo-  . 
fophe^s  have  reduced  the  ten  categories  to  five,  and  fome  have  increafed 
them  to  fifteen;  a  third  philofophcr  may  tell  us,  that  there  are  neither  five, 
ten,  nor  fifteen,  but  that  the  whole  may  be  comprehended  under  one  ca¬ 
tholic  genus,  viz.  Existence,  whith  includes  every  pollible  being,  whe¬ 
ther  in  heaven  above,  or  in  earth  below. 

Mr  Harris,  in  the  work  before  us,  gives  a  hint  of  his  intention  to  publifh 
a  fyftem  of  logic;  and  his  Arrangements  feem  to  1^  defigned  as  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  this  projeded  publication.  We  wilh  him  fucceis.  But  we  will  pre- 
fume  to  give  him  an  advice.  His  abiKties  fufficiently  qualify  him  for  the 
talk  ;  his  ingenuity  will  enable  him  to  clothe  it  in  a  new  drefs.  It  is  to  be 
feared,  however,  that  his  admiration  of  the  antients  will  millead  him 
into  an  imitation  both  of  their  manner  and  matter,  and,  by  this  unlucky 
circumfiance,  robe  the  world  of  the  benefit  which  would  otherwife  have 
been  derived  to  it  from  the  native  produdion  of  his  own  genius.  Let  him 
acknowledge  his  obligation  to  the  antients,  if  he  chufes ;  but  let  him  not 
difirad  his  reader,  and  deform  his  vrork,  with  a  perpetual  repetition  of  the 
exploded  jargon  of  the  fchools.  Let  him  fix  upon  human  nature,  and  ne¬ 
ver  lofe  fight  of  it,  in  purfuing  the  wanderings,  colleding  the  obfeurities, 
catching  ^e  fenfe,  and  recording  the  ilupidity  of  antient  philofophers. 

With  regard  to  the  ftyle  of  the  performance  under  confideration,  the 
reader,  from  the  fpecimens  already  given,  may  form  a  judgment.  By  an 
abfurd  attachment  to  antient  languages,  he  has  attempted  to  twill  the  idi¬ 
om  of  the  Englilh  language  into  the  tranfpofed  form  of  the  Greek  and  Latin. 
As  a  punilhment,  and  to  demonllrate  the  fpirit  and  patriotifm  of  our' mo¬ 
ther  tongue,  Ihe  has  rendered  Mr  Harris’s  compofition  obfeure,  when  he 
meant  to  be  plain,  and  unintelligible,  when  he  meant  to  be  learned  and 
acute.  The  reader,  for  the  truth  of  this  remark,  may  confult  his  defini-  . 
don  of  habit t  in  our  analyfis,  p.  429. 430. 

.Upon  the  whole,  Mr  Harris,  even  in  his  prefent  volume,  with  all  its  im- 
perfedions;  has  an  elevation  of  fentimenfthatrifes  above  the  ordinary  reach 
of  mere  clafiical  fcholars.  He  may  be  confidered  as  a  fingular  exception  to 
a  general  and  well-founded  obfervation,  that  thofe  who  have  been  remark* 
able  for  their  ikill  in  Greek  and  Latins  have  feldom  difeovered  a  good  tafie, 
or  any  talents  for  philofophical  difquifition.  He  gives  a  value  to  clafiical 
}canwg»wluiownsLUke  to  the  pedant  and  pedagogue.  He  tires  not  his  read* 
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cr  'vith  Verbal  criticirm ;  and  it  will  not  be  difpnted,  that  his  efforts  tend  to 

illuftrate  the  dark  glimmerings  of  antient.  philofophy. 

•  \ 

The  Scots  Preacher  ;  or,  a  CoUeillon  bf  Se'  mom.  By  fome  of  the  moft  eminent^  Clergy^ 
men  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Vol.  iji,  ilmo,  Edinburgh^  Dickfon.  Price 
3  /.  Bound.' 
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This  volume  IS  a  republication  of  fcveral  detached  fermons,  occafion- 
ally  compofed  and  publifhed  by  fome  of  the  moft  eminent  divines  of 
the  church  of  Scotland.  None  of  the  difcourfes  are  deftitute  of  merit. 
There  is  a  propriety  of  fentiment  and  cxpreffion,  and  a  force  of  argument 
in  them  all  that  do  honour  to  their  authors.  The  reader  of  tafte  will, 
however,  readily  diftinguifti  two  of  thcfe  performances,  as  entitled  to  his 
particular  attention.  The  fermon  on  the  Importance  of  Religious  Know¬ 
ledge,  and  that  on  the  Situation  of  the  World  at  the  time  of  Chrift*s  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  former  abounds  with  a  moftpleafant  and  natural  fucceftion  of 
ingenious  and  inftru^live  fentiments,  conveyed  in  the  moft  claftical  and  unaf- 
feded  language.  ^  The  latter  exhibits  a  curious  and  rare  fpecimen.of  philo* 
fophical  and  political  knowledge,  adduced  to  illuftrate  the  ways  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  men  to  the  wifdom  of  the  Chriftian 
difpeniation. 

The  difeourfe  by  Dr  Lecchman, '  on  the  Nature,  Reafonablcnefs,  and  Ad-^ 
vantages  of  Prayer,  which  has  been  greatly  admired,  has  very  properly- 
found  a  place  in  this  colle^ion ;  and  it  is  alfo  enriched  by  *  The  Gofpel 
preached  to  the  Poor/  a  fermon  of  Dr  Cuming’s,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
fay,  whether  the  eafy  propriety  of  the  expreffion,  or  the  beauty  of  the  fen¬ 
timents,  deferves  the  higheft  praife.  The  following  ^quotation  from  it  will, 
we  conceive,  be  acceptable  to  all  our-  readers. 

•  We  are  not  furprifed  that  our  Saviour’s  working  miracles  fhould  be 
made  a  proof  of  his  being  the  Meffiah ;  but  we  are  apt  to  overlook  that  di- 
ftinguiihing  part  of  his  charader,  his  preaching  the  gofpel  to  the  poor^ 
The  religion  of  Chrift  was  deligned  to  be  univerfal,  to  make  mankind  happy 
here  and  hereafter.  The  poor  are  the  intelligent  creatures  of  God,  animated 
with  immortal  fouls,  and  capable  of  eternal  happinefs.  it  was  fuitable  to 
the  benignity  of  the  divine  nature,  and  to  the  charadter  of  a  divine  teach¬ 
er,  that  the  means  of  falvation  fhould  be  propofed  to  them.  They  may 
be  defpifed  by  the  rich  and  great,  but  they  are  not  negledled  by  him  who 
made  them :  *  The  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together:  The  Lord  is  the  ma¬ 
ker  of  them  all.’  The  apoftle  James,  addreffing  himfelf  to  the  rich,  fays, 
^  Hearken,  my  beloved  brethren,  hath  not  God  chofen  the  poor  of  this 
world,  rich  in  faith,  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom  which  he  hath  promifed  to 
them  that  love  him  ?’ 

.  *  The  antient  prophets  were  generally  fent  to  kings  and  princes,  to  rulers 
and  great  men,  to  reprove  them  for  their  vices,  to  reclaim  them  from  their 
wickednefs,  and  to  denounce  the  moft  dreadful  judgments  againft  them,  if 
they  perfifted  in  it ;  but  a  very  extraordinary  thing  it  was,  to  fee  a  prophet 
endued  with  the  power  of  working  miracles,  inftruding  /  the  poor,  con- 
verfing  familiarly  with  thofe  who  were  in  the  loweft  and  meaneft  ftations, 
giving  them  the  eafieft  accefs,  and  inviting  them,  in  the  moft  benevolent 
manner,  to  come  and  learn  of  him:  *  Come,’  (fays  he,  James  ii.  28.  29*) 
*  unto  me  all  ye  tbac  Ubouri  and  are  heavy  lad^i  and  1  wUl  give  you  tA 
Wqi.  IV.  I  i  i 
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Take  my.yokc  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  m 
hepjrt.*  Come  unto  me,  and  I  will  teach  you ;  not  in  the  ways  of  pride  and 
iploience,  but  in  mecknefs,  ^entlenefs,  and  mercy. 

*  The  poor  amongft  the  Heathens  were  generally  defpifed  by  the  philofo- 
pherst  even  by  the  moft  virtuous  fc<5t,  the  Stoics.  They  edeemed  only  the 
few  who  adopted  their  principles,  and  entered  deeply  into  iHeir  fyftem  ;  but 
they  confidcred  the  reft  of  mankind  as  very  little  fuperior  to  brutes,  and 
held  them  in  the  greateft  contempt.  They  left  them,  without  inftru^lion, 
without  controul,  to  follow*  the  foolifh  devices  of  their  own  hearts,  the 
dilates  of  their  early  prejudices,  and  the  impulfe  of  ungovemed  paffions. 
But  our  bleffed  Saviour  preached  his  gofpel  to  all,  as  the  gift  of  the  great 
Parent  of  mankind,  but  chiefly  to  the  poor,  whom  he  took  into  his  protec¬ 
tion,  and  made  tj^e  objeds  of  his  peculiar  care. 

«  The  Scribes  and  Pharifees,  the  teachers  of  the  Jewifh  religion, pronoun¬ 
ced  the  people  ignorant  and  accurfed  who  did  not  implicitly  follow  them  ; 
Intoxicated  with  pride,  and  enraged  with  malice,  to  fee  one  who  was  thought 
to  be  a  prophet  familiarly  inftrn<fting  the  poor,  and  adapting  his  inftrudions 
to  their  capacities,  (whom  they  thought  it  a  defilement  fo  much  as  to 
touch),  reproached  him  as  a  friend  of  publicans  and  finners:  But  fuch  was 
}\is  humility  and  condefeenfton,  that  he  perfifted  in  this  divine  work,  and 
would  not  be  diverted  from  it,  by  ail  their  violent  oppofition  and  fpiteful 
ilanders. 

•  The  poor  were  capable  of  judging  for  themfelves,  and  of  being  con- 
irinccd  of  the  excellency  of  his  doctrine,  by  the  light  of  rcafon,  and  tliee- 
vidence  of  fenfe :  *  For  there  is  a  I'pirit  in  man,  and  the  inspiration  of  the 
Almighty  giveth  pnderftanding.  Great  men  arc  not  always  wife ;  neither 
do  the  aged  upderftand  judgment*  The  poor  were  not  involved  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  world,  nor  expoi'ed  to  fo  many  temptations  as  the  rich  and 
great,  who  had  every  opportunity  of  foothing  their  pailions,  and  indul- 
ging  to  every  kind  of  ple-ifure;  they  were  therefore  Icfs  apt  to  be  offended 
at  the  purity  of  his  dodrine.  He  appeared  in  a  poor  and  humble  (late,  that 
he  might  accommodate  himfelf  to  their  condition,  and  demonftrace,  that 
he  had  no  fecular  interefts  to  promote  ;  As  he  could,  exped  no^ worldly  ad¬ 
vantage  frcoi  them,  ib  he  had  none  to  beftow  upon  them*  He  propofed  his 
religion  to  a  fair  and  candid  examination,  and  the  gofpel  had  nothing  to 
recommend  it  but  its  native  excellency,  and  its  genuine  truth,  which  was 
confirmed  by  antient  prophecies,  and  prefent  miracles,  of  which  every  un¬ 
prejudiced  mind  was  capable  of  judging.  And,  as  he  did  not  court  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  great,  (a  pradice  common  at  that  time  among  the  Rabbies  and 
philofophers),  nor  afpire  to  places  of  honour;  fo  he  did  not  encourage, 
nay»  Qft  the  contrary,  he,  with  great  freedom  and  impartiality,  reproved 
popular  errors  and  popular  vices.  May  we  not  then  prefume,  from  the  ex¬ 
cellency  of  bis  dodrines,  from  the  generous,  difinterefted,  and  benevolent 
manner  in  which  he  preached  it,  and  chiefly  to  the  poor,  who  were  gene¬ 
rally  defpifed.by  other  inftrudors,  that  he  was  a  teacher  fent  by  a  good  and 
gracious  Cod,  to  lead  ipankind  into  the  ways  of  truth  and  happinefs  ? 

<  The  iecond  thing  under  this  head  is,  not  only  that  the  gofpel  was  preach*, 
cd  to  the  pbor»  but  that  they  were  bleffed  in  it  by  the  Metuah.  Obferve  the 
conne^on  of  thefe  words  with  the  preceeding,  The  blind  receive  their 
the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleanfed,  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are 
rSibd  up/and  thcB  be  add$  fomeUwg  as  very  extraordinary » <  And  the  poor 
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liave  tkegofpel  preacked  unto  them;’  that  is,  the  gofpel  is  not  pnlf  pu« 
blifhed  to  them,  but  they  are  thereby  blefled ;  it  produceth  its  effed,  and 
they  are  by  it  converted  to  God  and  holinefs. 

‘  Thcfe  cures  were  wrought  upon  the  body,  but  with  a  nobler  defign,  of 
healing  the  difeafes  of  the  foul,  and  which  would  afford  a  greater  proof  of 
divine  wifdom,  power,  and  goodnefs.  To  convince  them,  chat  he  wasabl^ 
and  willing  to  enlighten  their  underilandings,  he  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
blind ;  that  he  could  (Irengthen  and  invigorate  the  feeble-minded,  he  made 
the  lame  to  walk;  that  he  could  purify  the  heart  from  vice,^he  cleanfed  the 
lepers ;  that  he  could  make  them  willing  to  imbibe  do^rines  contrat^  to  defh 
and  blood,  he  made  the  deaf  to  hear ;  and  that  he  could  infpirc  a  fpiritual 
life,  he  raifed  the  dead.  When  the  Scribes  were  offended  at  our  Saviour’s 
faying  to  the  man  who  was  fick  of  the  palfy,  ‘  Son,  be  of  good  cheer,  thy 
fins  be  forgiven  thee,*  and  charges  them  with  blafphemy ;  he  anfwefs  them, 
‘  Whether  is  it  eaficr  to  fay.  Thy  fms  be  forgiven  thee,  or  to  fay,  Arife  and 
walk  '  What  lefs  power  does  it'  require  to  heal  the  diieafe  (which  is  the 
coniequences  of  (in),*in  a  miraculous  manner,  than  to  forgive  the  fin  which 
was  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  ?  *  Then  faith  he  to  the  fick  of  the  palfy,  A« 
rife,  take  up  ihy  bed.  And  he  arofe  and  departed  to  his  houfe  ;  And  the 
multitude  glorified  God.* 

*  The  poor  had  their  pafiions,  their  prejudices,  and  vices,  as  well  as  the 
rich  and  great ;  and  therefore  Agur  prays,  ‘  Remove  far  from  me  vanities 
and  lies  ;  give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches ;  feed  me  with  food  convenient 
for  me :  Left  I  be  full  and  deny  thee,  and  fay.  Who  is  the  Lord  ?  or  left  I 
be  poor  and  fteal,  and  take  the  name  of  my  God  in  vain.’  The  poor  had  a 
fuperftitious  veneration  for  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  law  of  Mofes, 
which  were  indeed  inftituted  by  God  himfelf,and  had  been  derived  to  them 
in  long  fucceftion  from  their  anceftors.  They  were  apt  to  be  difeontented 
with  their  low  condition,  and  they,  like  the  reft  of  the  nation,  flattered 
themfelves  with  the  pleating  profpe^t  of  the  Meffiah’s  temporal  kingdom, 
of  his  raifing  the  Jews  to  a  Ibvercignty  over  the  reft  of  the  world,  which 
would  make  them  all  rich  and  powerful.  Now,  to  prevail  upon  them  te 
give  up  their  rooted  prejudices,  to  abandon  their  fanguine  hopes,  to  fubdue 
their  favourite  paflions,  to  mortify  their  cot  ruptions,  and  to  govern  their 
irregular  appetites ;  to  be  contented  with  a  ftatc  of  poverty,  and  to  fubmit 
.patiently  to  the  greateft  futferings ;  to  give  up  principles  in  which  they  had 
been  educated,  and  rites  and  ceremonies  they  had  believed  were  to  be  perr 
pecual ;  to  embrace  a  new  religion,  deftru^ive  of  that  part  of  their  nation¬ 
al  religion  upon  which  they  built  their  hopes  of  the  divine  favour ;  and  to 
truft  in  one  whofe  appearance  was  fo  poor  and  humble,  who  g^ve  them  no 
hopes  of  riches,  honours,  or  fcnfual  pleafures;  nay,  to  be  willing  Co  deny 
themfelves,  take  up  their  crofs,  and  follow  him ;  This'  muft  be  acknowr 
ledged  to  have  been  a  very  extraordinary  change,  and  to  have  Wn  the  ef« 
fed  of  almighty  power :  But  this  was  the  efted  our  Saviour’s  dodrine  had 
upon  the  poor. 

*  The  force  of  aUthabits,  you  know,  is  very  great,  particularly  of  vicious 
habits  ;i  the  animal  fpirits  take  a  current  agreeable  to  the  corrupt  affedions 
of  the  mind,  employ  our  moft  adive  endeavours,  and  confirm  us  in  our 
pradice :  And,  'though  fometimes  we .  fee  the  evil  of  our  ways,  and  form 
dime  faint  refolutions  of  amendment ;  yet  how  quickly  do  we  feel  the  old 

return  ?  and^how.foon  are  we  enllayed  by  our  old  habits  ?  Now,  whai 
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a  power  5s  necefikry  to  change  thofc  habits,  and  to  engage  ns  in  a 

Conor  iry  courfc  of  adion?  Our  Savloar,  Jipon  another  occafion,  applies  to 
himfelf  that  prophecy  whence  our  text  is  taken,  «  The  fpirit  of  the  Lord 
is  upon  me,  becaufe  the  Lord  haih  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  to 
the  meek  ;  he  hath  fent  me  to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted,  to  proclaim  li¬ 
berty  to  the  captives.*  After  reading  it  in  the  fvnagogue,  as  the  lelTon  of 
the  day,  he  faid,  *  This  day  is  this  feripture  fulfilled  in  your  cars:  And  all 
«  bare  witnefs,  and  wondered  at  the  gracious  words  which  proceeded  out  of 
his  mf'Uth,’ 

«  When  the  officers  who  were  fent  by  the  council  to  apprehend  our  Saviour 
letumed,  and  were  afked,  with  great  ra^e,  ‘  Why  have  you  not  brought 
him  ?*  they  lanfwered,  ‘  Never  man  fpake  as  this  man.*  This  they  openly 
declared  in  the  face  of  their  matters,  upon  whom  they  depended,  and  to 
whole  indignafion  they  ezpofed  thcmfelves.  They  had  gone  with  full  pur-- 
pofc  of  executing  their  commiffion  ;  but  they  were  captivated  with  his  dif- 
courfe,  and  their  hearts  were  foftened  by  his  heavenly  doftrinc.  Great, 
fometimes,  hath  been  the  force  of  human  eloquence ;  but  that  of  our  Sa¬ 
viours  was  divine,  and  melted  the  hearts  of  thofe  who,  it  is  probable,  were 
not  much  accuttomed  to  offices  of  humanity.  They  might  have  fled  from  their 
matters,  but  they  returned ;  and,  inttead  of  pretending  that  they  could  not 
find  him,  or  that  they  were  afraid  of  the  multitude,  infptred  with  courage 
and  refolution,  with  honetty  and  candour,  and  though  obnoxious  to  that 
dreadful  punilhment  which  difappointed  malice  might  incite  their  matters  to 
inflift,  they  confefs,  that  theyha^  never  heard  them,  nor  any  other,  fpeak 
as  he  did.  What  amazing  effied  was  this  !  what  a  demonttration  of  divine 
power  I 

*  Such  influence  the  gofpel  of  Chritt  hath  upon  him  who  cordially  re¬ 
ceives  it.  This  is  that  witnefs  which  a  man  hath  within  himfelf,  (periFc^lly 
agreeable  to  the  external  evidence),  that  convinces  him  of  the  truth  of  his 
religion  from  the  feelings  of  his  own  heart,  and  the  happy  change  it. has 
made  on  bis  life  ;  this  ttrengthens  his  faith  againtt  all  the  cavils  and  objec¬ 
tions  that  are  made  againtt  religion;  this  fortifles  him  againtt  all  the  evils  to 
which  he  may  be  expofed ;  and  fupports  him  under  all  the  fufterings  which 
may  be  inflifted  for  his  prpftffion  of  it. 

‘  Do  we  fee  the  beauty  and  excellency  of  religion?  do  we  feel  its  divine  in¬ 
fluence  purifying  cur  fouls,  warming  our  hearts  with  a  fupreme  love  to  God, 
and  a  fervent  charity  to  man  ?  Do  we  feel  ourfelvcs  rifing  to  a  refemblance 
of  God’s  mcral  perfe^.ons,  and  find  the  lineaments  of  the  divine  image* 
drawn  upon  our  fouls  ?  do  we  find  our  turbulent  paffions  calmed,  governed 
by  reafon,  and  inciting  us  to  a  chearful  compliance  with  the  will  of  God  ? 
do  we  find  our  guilty  fear's  difpelled  by  the  hope  of  the  divine  mercy  thro* 
Jelus  Chritt  ?  do  wre  feel, that  peace  of  mind  which  the  world  cannot  give, 
and  the  world  cannot  take  away  ?  have  the  temptations  to  finful  pleafures 
^d  feniual  indulgence  loft  th^ir  force  ?  and  do  we  fenfibly  perceive  our 
corrupt  inclinations  abating,  our  holy  difpofltions  increafing  ?  do  we  find 
purfelves  more  anid  more  difengaged  from  the  fnares  of  the  world,  fuperior 
to  all  its  goods  and  evils,  changed  from  an  earthly  and  feniual  to  a  fpiritual 
and  divine  nature  ?  If  this  is  the  cafe,  then  have  we  a  fenfible  argument  for 
pur  religion,  againtt  which  the  fophittry  of  infidels  cannot  prevail  ? 

*  Would  you  have  me  (will  fuch  a  one  fay)  give  up  my  religion,  and  a- 
hsm^on  chrifli^ityi  ^d  what  am  1  to  have  in  ezcl^nge  ?  iball  1  defpife  th^ 
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faiowledge  ^hSch  enlightens  and  refines  my  mind,  that  is  pregnant  with 
goodnefs  and  with  joy  ?  (hall  I  renounce  that  divine  pleafure  I  have  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  wifdom  and  mercy  of  God  in  the  redemption  of  man¬ 
kind  by  Jefus  Chrift  ?  (hall  I  extinguifli  that  fire  of  devotion  that  purifies  my 
heart  from  the  drofs  of  corruption  ?  (hall  I  drive  away  that  peace  of  mind 
that  now  difiPufeth  itfelf  through  all  the  powers  of  my  foul  ?  would  you  have 
me  to  give  up  my  truft  in  G^,  which  rcconcileth  me  to  all  the  events  of 
life,  as  wifely  defigned  to  work  together  for  my  good  ?  would  you  have 
me  give  up  a  good  confcience,  ray  moft  intimate,  my  moft  delightful  com¬ 
panion,  in  the  deepeft  folitude,  in  the  greateft  outward  diftrefs  ?  would  you 
have  me  give  up  my  hope  in  death,  my  tranfporting  profped  of  immortal 
blefTednefs  ?  and  (hall  I  banifh  myfelf  from  the  paradife  of  God,  to  wander 
in  the  dark  and  difmal  wilds  of  fcepticifm  and  infidelity  ?  No  :  Though  I 
may  not  be  able  to  anfwer  every  queftion,  and  to' refute  every  cavil  and  ob¬ 
jection  ;  yet  *  one  thing  I  know,  that  whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  fee.’  This, 
you  know,  was  the  anfwer  of  the  bUnd  man  in  the  gofpel  to  whom  fight  was 
given  by  our  Saviour.  When  afked  by  the  Pharifees  how  he  had  received 
his  fight,  he  told  them  that  it  was  Chrift  who  had  opened  his  eyes  :  And 
when  they  had  defired  him  to  give  God  the  praife,  “  for,”  fay  they,  “  wc 
know  that  this  man  is  a  finner,”  that  is,  a  deceiver ;  the  man  anfwered, 
“  Whether  he  be  a  finner  or  no,  I  know  not ;  one  thing  1  know,  that 
whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  fee.”  Whether  he  a  deceiver  or  not,  you 
may  judge  as  you  pleafe;  but  in  one  thing  moft  certainly  I  am  not  deceived, 
“  that  whereas  I  was  blind,”  from  my  birth,  now  I  fee.”  And  thus,  when 
we  find  our  underftandings  enlarged,  our  minds  renewed,  our  hearts  puri¬ 
fied,  our  guilty  confciences  pacified,  our  lufts  and  paftlons,  our  avarice  and 
ambition,  our  envy  and  revenge,  our  love  of  the  world,  and  our  love  of 
fenfual  pleafure,  fubdued  by  the  gofpel  of  Chrift  ;  have  we  not  reafon  to 
conclude,  that  he  was  a  teacher  fent  by  God,  that  he  was  indeed  the  Mef- 
fiah,  and  that  his  religion  is  divine  ?*  * 

Dr  Erfkine’s  fermon,  entitled,  ‘  Minifters  of  the  gofpel  cautjoned  againft 
giving  offence,’^  we  alfo  confider  as  particularly  valuable.  We  refped  the 
eameftnefs  with  which  he  inculcates  his  opinions,  and  the  concern  he  ex- 
prefTes  for  the  interefts  of  religion  and  the  miniftry.  The  good  fenfeand  fen- 
fibility  which  appear  in  the  following  remarks  are'  ftriking  and  commend¬ 
able. 

*  If  we  give  offence,  by  the  negled  or  undue  performance  of  the  more 
private  duties  of  our  calling ;  if  we  pay  no  regard  to  the  fouls  of  our 
charge,  unlels  in  the  pulpit,  and  immediate  preparation  for  it ;  if  we  feem 
indifferent  how  we  Hand  in  the  efteem  and  affeCfion  of  our  people,  or  what 
is  the  fuccefs  of  our  labours  ;  if  we  ufe  not  every  proper  method  for  con¬ 
veying  and  cherifhing  religious  impreftions,  for  preventing  backfltdings,  and 
for  recovering  thofe  that  have  fallen,  from  their  fpiritual  decays;  if  we  ne¬ 
glect  to  warn  the  unruly,  to  comfort  them  that  mourn,  to  vifit  the  affli^. 
ed,  and  to  chatechife  the  young  and  ignorant,  when  we  have  any  probable 
profpedt  that  thefe  ferviccs  may  be  ufeful ;  or  if  we  manage  our  vifiu  to  the 
fick  fo  uncautioufly,  that  by-  ftanders  are  encouraged  to  put  off  thoughts  of 
repentance  to  their  laft  moments, .  and  thereby  fuftain  a  hurt  which  any 
good  done  to  the  dying  will  feldom  balance ;  we  greatly  fail  of  our  duty,  and 
are  guilty  of  giving  offence. 

*  ll«  I  now  proceed  hneffy  to  inforce  the  exhortation  of  giving  no  of¬ 
fence. 
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*  -Tke  test  itfdf  Aiggefts  a  powerful  argument  ?  If  we 'give  offence^  the  1 
minlftry  will  be  bUuned.  Thic  people  of  God  will  julUy  be  angry  with  us»  ’ 
aiid  condemn  our  faulty  conduA.  Nay,  poflibJy,  all  our  future  miniflrations 
will,  in  their  eye$,  become  hateful  or  contemptible ;  and  thus  a  fair  profpe^ 

of  ufefulnels  be  unhappily  hJafted.  Though  a  man  could  fpeak  like  an  o- 
racle,  little  regard  will  ^  paid  to  what  he  fays  when  his  .credit  is  funk. 

*  Nor  is  this  the  worft  :  1  he  ungodly  confine  not  their  cenfures  to  the 
weak  or  worthlefs  minifler ;  but.  as  though  one  clergyman  Hood  reprefen* 
tatiye  of  all,  take  occafion,  from  his  licentioufnefs  or  imprudence,  to  traduce  - 
minifters  in  general  as  fools  or  knaves.  In  every  place  there  are  fubtJe  cmif-  A 
faries  of  Satan,  who  incefTautly  watch  for  our  halting,  and  take  a  handle,  3 
from  the  leaft  mifbehaviour  of  which  we  arc  guilty,  to  rcfle<H  on  the  moft  I 
innocent  of  our  brethren.  The  enemies  of  Jcfus  are  fond  of  every  thing  g 
chat  can  eipoH!  our  order :  And  if  our  condud  be  profligate,  or  our  pulpit  | 
compofitions  defpicable,  that  aflFords  them  the  wi(hed*for  pretext  to  gratify  1 
their  malice.  The  cry  is.  They  arc  all  a-like.  Nay,  it  is  well  if  the  facrcd  i 
office  itfelf  be  not  afperfed,  and  the  wifdom  of  God,  who  inflituted  ir,  ar-  | 
nigned.  Thus,  when  we  depart  out  of  the  way,  it  caufes  many  to  Humble  n 
at  the  law,  and  to  abhor  the  offering  of  the  Lord.  Jefus  himfelf  is  crucifled 
afixfli,  and  his  holy  religion  reproached  through  our  faults,  nnjuifliy  impu¬ 
ted  to  them.  We  are  ambaffadoFs  for  Chrifl;  and  by  our  ill-management 
of  that  truft,  difgrace  is  reflected  on  him  in  whofe  name  we  a^,  the  caufe  of 
God  fuffers,  the  hearts  of  the  godly  are  grieved,  the  wicked  are  hardened 

m  their  wickednefs,  and  precious  fouls  eternally  perifh.  Wo  to  the  world 
becaufe  of  offences.  It  mull  needs  be  that  offences  come;  but  wo  to  the  man, 
double  wo  to  the  minifter,  by  whom  they  come  :  It  were  better  for  him 
that  a  millflone  were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  be  caff  into  the  depths  of  / 
the  fiea.  Though  his  heavenly  Mafler,  who  invefled  him  w'ich  fo  honourable 
an  office,  is  prefent,  and  obferves  his  condud,  he  dares  to  be  indolent  in  his  j 
fcrvice,  and  bal'ely  to  betray  his  intcreft.  He  fcruplcs  not  the  moft  direfl 
and  horrible  perjury,  by  violating  the  folemn  engagements  he  came  under, 
to  take  heed  to  the  flock  of  w'’hich  he  was  ordained  an  overfeei.  He  feels  no 
remorfe  for  offending  the  Sovereign  of  Zion,  by  a  negle^  of  duty,  and  a 
breach  of  trufl,  which,  in  his  own  fervant,  or  in  the  fervant  of  an  earthly  ^ 
fovereign,  would  have  appeared  to  him  infamous  and  (ieteflable.  But  pof- 
iibly,  when  death  is  about  to  feal  the  eyes  of  his  body,  the  eyes  of  his  Ibul 
xnay  be  opened  to  perceive  things  as  they  really  are.  After  having  fpent 
his  life  in  doing  the  work  of  the  Lord  deceitfully,  and  purfuing  the  honours, 
riches,  and  pleafures  of  this  world,  not  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  falvation 
of  fouls,  methinks  I  fee  him  receive  the  awful  fummons.  Give  an  account  of 
thy  ftcwartfliip,  for  thou  muft  be  no  longer  ftewart.  He  feels  himlclf  a- 
bout  to  be  dragged  to  a  (late  of  mifery,  eternal  and  intolerable.  Confcience 
awakes  from  its  fatal  flumber,  and  by  the  moft  cruel  and  unfupportable  re¬ 
proaches,  avenges  his  contempt  of  its  old  and  long^orgotten  remonftraxices. 

His  wonted  arts  of  ftiliing  this  inward  tormentor,  now  lofe  their  power. 
Fearfulneis  and  trembling  come  upon  him,  and  horror  overwhelms  him. 

Hell  is  as  naked  before  him,  and  deftru&ion  without  a  covering.  And  God, 
juftly  provoked,  laughs  at  his  calamity,  and  mocks  when  his  fear  cometh. 

Yet  pebbly another,  equally  unfaithful,  may  have  no  bonds  in  his  death, 
and  leave  this  world  as  he  lived  in^t,  thoughtlefs  of  God  and  duty,  and  re- 
gardleis  of  eternity.  But,  if  dying  ^es  noVftutiy  d«uJi  lhall  put  sm  oad  tq 
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]ij«  peace.  See  him  appearing  before  the  tribunal  of  a  now  inexorable  jndgb 
Behold  his  countenance  changed,  his  thoughts  troubling  hiov  the  joints  of 
his  loins  loofed,  and  his  knees fmiting  againilone  another';  'when,lo  ia  voice 
more  dreadful  than  thunder  thus  accods  him  :  “  Wicked  and  Bothful  fer- 
vant,  what  hadft  thou  to  do  to  declare  my  datutes,  or  that  thonfhoaldd  take 
mj  covenant  in  thy  mouth;  feeing  thou  hated  indru^Ion,  and  caded  my 
words  behind  thee  ?*’  Mark  a  numerous  dock  ruined  by  his  negligence  or 
bad  example.  Ltden  to  them  calling  for  vengeance.  The  cry  of  their  blood 
enters  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabbaoth  ;  and  the  irreverfible  doom  U 
pronounced,  Take  him,  bind  him  hand  and  foot,  cad  him  into  utter  dark« 
nefs ;  there  (hall  be  weeping,  and  wailing,  and  gnafhing  of  teeth.” 

*  Turn  away  from  this  (hocking  fcene,  and  obferve  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  Son  of  man  a  faithful  pador.  Pof&bly  his  dying  word^  were  words  of 
triumph  and  tranfport :  This  is  my  rejoicing,  the  tedimony  of  my  con^ 

fcience,  that  in  dmplicity  and  godly  fmcerity,  not  with  deihy  wifdom,  bat 
by  the  grace  of  God,  I  have  had  my  converfation  in  the  world.  I  havu 
fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finifhed  my  courfe,  1  have  kept  the  faiths 
Henceforth  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righceoafuefs,  which  the  Lord,  the 
righteous  judge,  (hall  give  me  at  that  day  ;  and  not  to  me  only,  but  to  all 
them  alfo  that  Jove  his  appearing.”  But  with  what  fuperior  joy  does  he  Kfb 
up  his  head,  when  he  reds  from  his  labours,  when  his  warfare  is  accom- 
plidied,  and  the  day  of  his  complete  redemption  dawns  1  He  walked  withr 
God  in  peace  and  equity,  and  did  turn  many  away  from  iniquity.  Thefe  he 
now  prefents  to  the  Great  Shepherd  of  the  (beep,  faying,  **  Beholdmc,  ag^ 
the  children  thou  had  given  me.”  He  is  their  rejokiog,  and  they:  alio  are 
his  rejoicing,  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jefus.  Joyful  to  both  was  the  found  of 
the  gofpel ;  but  more  joyful  now  is  the  dnai  fentence,  **  'Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  fervant ;  thou  had  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  make 
thee  ruler  over  many  things  ;  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.”  f 

‘  If,  therefore,  we  have  any  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  if  any  regard  for 
the  intered  of  the  Redeemer’s  kingdom,  if  any  tender  concern  for  the  falva*- 
tion  of  our  hearers,  and  if,  in  t^  great  day  of  the  Lord,  we  would  not  be 
found  among  them.that  offend,  and  woHc  iniquttyi  and  after  having  pre^he*^ 
(led  in  Chrid’s  name,  hear  him  pronounce  againd  us  the  dreadful  fentence^ 
Depart  from  me,  I  know  you,  not ;”  let  us  take  heed  to  ourfelves,  and  to 
our  doArine,  and  walk  ctrcumfpeAly,  not  as  fools, ^  but  as  wife ;  giving  no 
odence  in  any  thing,  that  the  minidry  be  not  blamed.* 

The  fermon  on  unlawful  pleafure  by  Dr  Fordyce  has  not  been  omitted  hy^ 
the  editor  ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  the  lead  meritorious  in  the  colledion.  There* 
is  a  flippancy  and  a  foppery  in  it,  which,  in  our  judgment,  become  not  the 
pulpit.  It  is  the  ferious,  ^e  devout,  the  fervent  dyle,  which  ought  to  cha^ 
ra<derize  the  eloquence  of  divines.  Truth  is  ill  accompanied  witha£Beftation; 
and  leiTons  of  religious  duty,  and  moral  worth,  correfpond  not  with  the  taw** 
drinefs  and  the  prettinefs  of  romance.  This  we  think,  exadly  fuch  an 
propriety,  as  if  the  artid  who  would  give  a  body  and  a  form  to  Religion^ 
ihould  paint  her  with,  the  janty  air,  and  the  rich  drefs  and  gamitore  of  a. 
lady  of  fadiiofl. 

-  The  other  difeburies  in  this  publication  aie,  *  The  Nature  and  tendency 
of  tlic  Ecclefladic  conditution  of  Scotlaadv  by  John  Bonnar,  A.  M.’  and, 
*  Times  of  public  didrefs,  times  of  trial,  by  G^rge  Wilhart^  D»  D* which 
ipay  b(C  read  with  profit  and  amufemeftU 
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Jidigkus  '  Correfpondence:  or  the  Dijf>enfotion  of  Divine  Grace  vindicated  fi'otfi  the 
Extremet  of  libertine  and  fanatical  Principles  ;  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Ladyi 
•  2  Fc/f.  12®.  London^  Hay;  Edinburgh ^Dewtamovid.  Price  6s,  Bound. 

TH  E  prefent  age  has  often  been  branded  with  infidelity ;  but  this  au¬ 
thor  reproaches  if  fevcrcly  with  fanaticifm.  If  both  cenfures  be  well 
founded,  the  philofopher  will  furvey  with  curiofity  fuch  a  bizarre  conjunc¬ 
tion.  He  will  try  perhaps  to  inveftigate  its  cauies,  and  confider  which  of 
the  extremes  is  moft  detrimental  to  fociety.  He  will  probably  have  recourle 
to  hiftory  for  a  foiiition.  He  will  there  find  that  extremes  commonly  gene¬ 
rate  one  anc^er ;  tliat  the  abufe  of  fpeculation,  which' terminates  in  feepti- 
cifm,  is  nearly  related  to  dogmatifm,  which  fufpends  inquiry  altogether,  and 
leaves  us  nothing  but  authority  for  our  guide.  He  will  difeover,  that  fimilar 
tranfitions  in  manners  and  in  opinions,  whether  philofophical,  political,  or 
religious,  frequently  take  place  in  the  world  ;  and  that  the  infidel,  therefore, 
is  naturally  and  clofely  attended  by  the  fanatic.  They  entertain  the  moft 
unrelenting  antipathy  againft  one  another,  which  they  long  for  occafions 
to  exprefs.  They  furnifh  to  one  another  the  moft  delicate  and  pleafant  op¬ 
portunities  of  gratifying  their  mutual  fpleen  and  ill  nature ;  and  they  equally 
deface  and  degrade  true  religion  and  common  fenfe. 

But,  of  the  two,  the  fanatic  is  the  moft  dangerous  member  of  focictyl  The 
violent  and  uncharitable  fpiric  with  which  he  is  animated,  the  arrogance 
with  which  he  prefumes  to  decide  concerning  the  character  and  condud  of 
bis  neighbour,  as  if  armed  with  all  the  intelligence  and  vengeance  of  omni¬ 
potence ;  the  affiduity  with  which  he  difieminates  his  errors  and  his  mad- 
nefs  among  the  weak,  the  timid,  and  the  diftrefied,  render  him  peculiarly 
peftilent  and  fatal.  The  infidel,  from  refpeA,  either  real  or  pretended,  to 
the  laws,  and  the  ^interefts  of  morality,  does  not  commonly  permit  himfelf 
to  difturb  the  public  peace.  His  indolence  or  indifterence  about  all  reli- 
^on,  induces  him  rather  to  fatisfy  himfelf  with  a  fheer  or  a  laugh,  at  the 
Mlly  and  credulity  of  his  fellow  creatures. 

.  Tbe  author  affirms,  that  numbers  of  enthufiafts  exift  at  prefent ;  and  it 
is  to  be  complained  of,  with  good  reafon,  that  they  have  endeavoured 
to  cc^upt,  moft  grofsly,  the  pureft  and  beft  religion  in  the  world ;  that, 
under  pretence  of  maintaining  the  orthodoxy  of  its  do61rines,  they  have  al- 
moft  totally. extinguUhed  its  precepts;  that  they  have  attached  themfelves  to 
the  authority  of  men,  in  preference  to  that  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  that, 
in  confiftency  with  this  fyftem  of  faith,  though  their  lives  are  externally  de¬ 
cent,  and  apparently  devout,  their  hearts,  as  appears  from  their  adions, 
arc  by  no  means  more  charitable  and  humane  than  thofe  of  the  reft  of  man- 
kind. 

. .  It  is  farther  infinuated  by  the  author,  that  this  corruption  is,  in  a  great 
meafure,  to  be  charged  to  the  account  of  the  clergy ;  and  it  is  to  be  allow- ' 
ed  that  there  are  among  them  crafty  and  defigning  men,  who  are  ambitious 
of  leading  captive  filly  women,  and  of  impofing.^  on*  their  auditors  by 
preaching  to  their  hopes  and  to  their  fears.  It  is  alfo  obfervable,  that, 
though  the  general  prevalence  of  learning  and  philofophy  in  this  enlighten¬ 
ed  age  has  diffiufed  among  all  ranks  of  men  a  freedom  of  inquiry,  and  a  li¬ 
berality  of  fentiment  unknown  to  former  times;  and  that,  though  the  efta- 
blifhed  clergy  have  (hared  copioufly  of  this  advantage,  and  were  never  fo 
learned,  fo  eloquent,  fo  tolerating,  and  ncYcr  more  decent  and  regular. 
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■tth  opialon.has  yet  prevailed,  that^  few  only  of  this  numerous  order  are 
able  to  underftand,  or  to  preach  with  purity,  the  dodlrines  of  revelation  ♦. 
^Thc  notion,  it  is  to  be  admitted,  has  too  ftrong  a  foundation  ;  aud,  though, 
fcvcral  writers  have  fet  theinfelves  to  combat  it  with  zea!,  it  appears  neither 
ib.pipnftrous,  lb  unchrihian,  and  fo  intohra'nt,  as  they  fancy. 

In  purfuing  his  deflgh,  the  author  treats  fucceffively  of  the  grace  of  the 
gofpei,  regeneration, convcrfion.  landlification,  and  final  retribution.  Thedif- 
ciiffion  of  thefc  topics  furnilhes  matter  for  the  firll  volume.  The  fen^Iments  of 
Calvin  are  always  adhered  to,  and  the  reprefentation  of, them  canno!  claim 
^y  other  merit  except  an  attempt  to  be  eafy  and  familiar.'  It  v^as  per¬ 
haps  extremely  difficult  to  add  any  Intereft  or  ornament,  in  point  of  compo- 
fition,  to  fubjeds  that  have  been  lb  frequently  and  fo  varioiiily  difeuired  by 
men  of  ability  in  religious  profjffions. 

The  fecond  volume  contains  milcellaneous  remarks  on  the  condud  of  the 
enemies  of  revelation,  6n  fandificatiori,  on  the  exercife  of  the  clerical 
fundioii,  and  on  candouK  It  is  in  this  part  of  the  performance  that  the 
author  attacks  the  fanaticifm  of  the  prefent  rimes,  and  expoics  the  ahfur 
ty  and  crimjnality  of  its  views.  From  his  thirty  fifth  letter,  which  we  lhall 
extrad  as  a  fpecimen  of  his  compofition  and  manner,  the  reader  may  form 
an  opinion  for  himfelf  of  his  ability  and  merit. 

‘  Madam,  The  perverfe  confirudions  of  libertines,  and  the  improvement 
‘tJiey  make  of  the  weaknefles  of  unexperienced  Chriltians,  againfl  the  pro- 
feffion  of  religion,  point  out  the  importance  ot  their  proceeding  with  the 
utmoft  circumlpedion.  To  deprive  ill-difpoled  minds  of  every  handle,  *vill 
be  the  endeavour  ot  every  good  perfon.  The  imperfedions  of  the  fincere, 
and  the  well-m^ant  miftakes  of  the  unexperienced,  are  entitled  to  the  ten¬ 
dered  and  mod  delicate  feelings  of  the  human  heart. 

‘  On  no  account  would  I  offend  the  lead  of  the  generation  of  God’s 'peo- 
,ple.  But  to  thofe  who  have  lately  taded,  and  feen,  that  the  Lord  is  gra¬ 
cious,  I  hope  I  may,  without  offence,  fugged,  that  as  their  hearts  taeiiure, 
warm,  and  replete  with  gratitude  and  attachment,  their  pious  effuiions  can 
be  relilhed  only  by  the  devout.  Therefore,  they  ought  never  to  be.ootru- 
.ded  upon  fuch  as  may  not  be  difpofed  to  make  the  mod  generous  ule  of 
.them.  The  converfe  of  pious  and  experienced  friends  .  is  calculated  to  in¬ 
form,  fortify,  and  confole  them.  Here,  modedy  and  delicacy,  meeknefs, 
and  a  quiet  fpirit,  will  be  their  chief  ornament.  Vanity,  or  a  dogmatical 

•  manner,  will  hurt  and  offend  their  warmed  friends.  Humility,  with  a  do¬ 
cile,  tradable  frame  of  mind,  become  their  condition.  High  drains  of  de¬ 
votion,  opinions  accounted  fuperlatively  orthodox,  animofity  againd  fuch 
as  think  with  referve  upon  abdrufe  points,  cannot  be  profitable  to  them-' 

•  ‘  When,*  fays  the  writer  of  the  book  before  us,  *  will  the  happy  time  come,  when  the 
I  ‘  teachers  of  religion  lhall  execute  the  duties  of  their  office  with  judgment  and  fidelity  ?  When 

f  ‘  will  they  lay  afide  their  party  difiindions  and  animofities ;  drop  their  idle  difputes.  about 

'■  their  dificrent  conceptions  of  religious  truths;  prefent  the  human  mind  with  the  fimple 
‘.truths  of  religion  in  their  order,  connefHon,  ftrength,  and  beauty;  propofe  toe  doflrines 

*  of  the  word  of  God,  to  the  good-Ieofi;  and  judgment  of  mankind,  enforce  them  with  abili- 
‘  ty  upon  their  hearts  and  consciences!  Then,  thrbugh  the  blcffing  of  God,  fuperfthioti  and 
‘  enthullafm,  infidelity  and  Icepticifm,  folly  and  nonlcnfc,  would  no  longer  infefV  thefc  re- 
.‘.alms;  aud  mankind,  at  leaft  m^Utitudes  of  mankind,  would  become  wife  and  good. 

^  would  it' appear  how  falutary,  aud  ufeful,  is  the  infiticncc  of  the  icb’gioaof  the  6iblc.*  Vol* 
a.  p.  4<5*  47. 
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ielves,  nor  pleafiftp;  to  others.  They  will,  perhaps;  be  forward  tO  tell  what  I 
God  hath  done  for  their  fouls  ;  but  wifdom  will  induce  them  to  offer  mat*  | 
ters  of  this  facred  import,  only  in  the  ears  of  thofe  that  have  heard  whstt 
the  fpirlt  faith  to  the  churches 

*  Impreflions  made  upon  their  minds,  they  will  judge  of  with  the  (Irldeff 
caution.  By  the  facred  oracles  they  muff  be  tried^  If  they  are  not  confo-  | 
nant  to  revelation,  and  fupported  by  divine  authority,  they  ought  inffantly 

to  be  rejedted.  That  Godi  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  hath  adcefs  to  the  human 
foul,  that  he  knows  all  the  avenues  to  the  heart,  and  conveys  light  and  com¬ 
fort  to  good  men,  is  agreeable  to  found  philofophy,  experience, 'and  the 
fcriptures.  For  wife  and  good  purpofes,  impreffions  are  made  upon  minds 
d^oted  to  God;  but  they  arc  fb  agreeable  to  the  divine  word,  fb  benefi¬ 
cial  to  human  nature,  lo  clear,  fuU,  exprefs,  and  evident,  that  they  cannot  |  , 
be  miffaken.  ^  |! 

*  At  the  fame  time,  it  has  too  frequently  happened,  that  hypocrites  have  I 

pretended  to  the  privileges  of  the  children  of  God.  Fanatics  have  miffaken 
the  effufions  of  a  difbrdercd  imagination  for  divine  influences.  The  grol^ 
feff  crimes  have  been  perpetrated,  and  the  moff  nefarious  purpofes  mana¬ 
ged,  by  pretenders  to  divine  illumination.  Nay,  good  men,  of  lively  ima¬ 
ginations,  and  warm  hearts,  have  haffily  concluded,  that  the  impreflions 
made  on  their  own  minds,  by  means  of  their  fears,  their  hopes,  their  wifhes, 
have  proceeded  from  God.  I 

*  The  friends  of  Job  were  good  men ;  but  they  had  admitted  a  moff  un-  ij 
favourable  impreffion  of  their^  affli^ed  friend’s  being  a  hypocrite ;  and  j 
would  not  quit  it,  until  they  were  rebuked  for  it  by  God  himfelf.  When 
Oliver  Cromwell  was  dangeroufly  fick,  fevcral  pious  men  met  together,  to  | 
fopplicate  his  recovery  by  fervent  prayers.  All  of  them  were  feized  with  * 
an  impreffion,  that  God  had  granted  their  requeff,  and  that  he  w’ould  re¬ 
cover.  For  this  they  united  in  folemn  thankfgiving.  But,  before  they  fe- 
parated,  they  heard  that  Cromwell  was  dead.  1  am  forry  to  be  obliged  to 
'«dd,  that  then  they  addrefled  God  in  the  language  of  the  prophet.  ‘Thou 
haff  deceived  us,  and  we  were  deceived.* 

*  That  good  perfons,  of  the  higheff  intelle^ual  powers,  ought  to  guard 
againft  bein^'mifled  by  the  delufions  of  an  overheated  imagination,  is  a  na¬ 
tural  dedudion  from  numberlefs  anecdotes,  to  this  purpofe,  that  occur  in  ' 
the  hiftory  of  the  laft  age.  To  rcje(ff,  without  hefi^tiun,  what  will  not  . 
ffand  the  teff  of  good  fenfe,  and  to  defpife  thofe  impreflions  which  will  not 
bear  to  be  tried  by  the  word  of  God,  is  the  undoubted  duty  of  every 
Chriffi'an.  Nor  will  it  efcape  being  remarked  by  every  intelligent  Chriffian, 
that  the  apoftle,  after  having  faid,  ‘  Quench  not  the  fpint;  defpife  not 
-prophefyings,*  he  immediately  adds,  ‘  Prove  all  things,  hold  faff  that  which 

is  good.’ 

*  Every  good  perfbn  belongs  to  the  kingdom  ‘  that  is  above/  He  belongs 
,alfo  to  the  kingdom  of  Providence  here  bclovr.  Whilft  his  heart  is  where  J 
bis  treafure  is,  he  will  employ  thofe  capacities  and  qualitications,  wherewith  i  > 
be  is  endued,  for  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  benefit  of  mankind  upon  | 
earth.  His  ffation  he  will  fill  honourably  to  his  profeffion,  and  ufefully  to 

all  his  connexions.  He.belongs  to  two  kingdoms,  and  will  carefully  fulfil 
the  duties  of  both.  Every  duty  hath  its  proper  feafon^  and  in  its  feafon  is  ; j  , 
only  beautiful.  The  prefent  duty  he  will  perform,  although  it  may  occur  y 
to  huD>  that,  by  aftodLeo  more  emolument  accrue  to  bis  fpiricuai  in«  . 
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tcfefts.  Nay,  he  wIM  follow  the  conduct  of  Proyidexjee,  and  perform  the  pu- 
blic  offices  of  religion,  in  exaft  conformity  to  the  preferiptions  of  decency, 
and  the  refpedt  due  to  thofe  connected  with  him  in  the  fame  religious  focie- 
ty ;  although  he  may  be  fdly  perfuaded,  that^  by  neglefilng  the  rules  of 
outward  decorum,  his  fpiritual  improvement  might  be  more  effectually  pro¬ 
moted.  We  are  not  competent  judges  of  wha^  is  bel^  for  ourfelvcs.  He 
who  hath  fixed  the  bounds  of  our  habitations,  knows  what  tends  to  render 
us  wife  and  good ;  and  will  moft  effectually  promote  our  eflential  interefts, 
if  we  follow  his  direction,  and  yield  ourfelves  up  implicitly  to  his  tuition. 
When  we  irefpafs  upon  the  rules  preferibed  by  wifdom  and  moderation,  we 
run  into  devious  crooked  paths,  are  felf- willed,  deprive  ourfelves  of  the  di¬ 
vine  conduct,  and  become  the  carvers  of  our  own  lot.  That  prudence  which 
adorns  every  grace  of  the  divine  life,iseffential  to  religion ;  nor  will  any  hopes 
of  fpiritual  edification  feduce  the  intelligent  chriftian  to  recede  from  its  prec'*pts. 

By  apparently  inferior  means,  by  means  the  moft  unpromifmg,  thro’  the  bleffing 
ot  God,  we  may  be  built  up  in  our  moft  holy  faith,  with  more  efficacy  and 
fuccefs,  when  we  maintain  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace, 
than  when  we  grafp  at  the  moft  flattering  means,  at  the  expence  of  decency  , 
or  union.  Union,  that  facred  band,  which  beftows  beauty  and  ftrength  on 
the  church  of  God,  and  is  held  forth  in  holy  feripture,  as  of  the  Igft  imppr« 
tance  to  the  interefts  of  the  gofpel,and  ot  every  individual,  will  be  preferved 
holy  and  inviolate  at  every  expence,  but  the  teftimony  of  a  well-informed 
confcience.  In  the  path  marked. out  by  Providence,  how  barren  and  rugged 
foever ;  in  the  practice  of  thofe  duties,  which  refult  from  our  particular  cal¬ 
lings  and  relations,  how  irkfome  and  unpleafant  foever  thefe  may  be ;  we 
are  warranted  to  expeCt  the  countenance  and  bleffing  of  God,  and  ought  to 
reft  allured  of  the  accomplilhment  of  his  promilc.  The  moft  palatable  and 
delicious  food  is  not  always  the  moft  noprifhing.  A  crofs  incident  in  life, 
an  unexpected  trial  of  virtue,  may  conduce  no  lefs  to  our  fpiritual  improve¬ 
ment,  than  thofe  delightful  excrcifes  of  devotion,  to  waich  we  apply  with 
the  utmoft  avidity,  and  well-grounded  expectations. 

‘  The  beft  muft  often  aflbeiate  with  thofe  they  cannot  approve.  Such  may 
be  our  connections  in  life.  To  them  our  religion  erjDrefsly  r?^ulres  us  to  be 
gentle,  courteous,  and  kindly  affeCtioned.  How  difagreeabJe  foever  their 
errors  may  be  to  us,  our  inclinations  muft  be  facrificed  to  our  duty.  Our 
"delight  is  with  the  excellent  ones  of  the  earth.  But  if,  by  blood  or  bufinefs,  ' 
we  are  connected  with  others  of  a  different  character,  to  fuch,  ai  d  to  all, 
for  the  honour  of  the  chriftian  profeflion,  we  muft  diiplay  the  beauties  of 
that  wifdom  which  cometh  Irom  above.  He  who  does  not  diftin^iiifli  emi¬ 
nent  worth,  is  not  enamoured  of  the  image  of  Qod.  But  he  who  is  froward 
to  a  relation,  on  account  of  the  want  of  it,  hath  not  learned  of  Him  who 
was  meek  and  lowly  in  heart.  Our  Saviour,  when  fought  fur  by  his  pother, 
was  by  her  luppoied  to  be  among  his  relations,  becaufe  .with  them  it  was* 
his  cuftom  to  live  and  converfe.  But  neither  of  their  principles  nor  practi¬ 
ces  could  he  approve. 

*  The  judicious  chriftian  will  cut  off  occafion,  from  them  ^at  defire 
occalion,  to  blalpheme  that  worthy  name,  whereby  we  are  called.  By  a 
fteady  attention  to  the  direction  of  wildom  and  diferetion  ;  to  focial  and  re¬ 
lative  duties  ;  to  every  warrantable  method  of  reconciling  men  to  the  wiidooi 
pf  the  juft  ;  and,  moft  of  all,  by  a  wratchful  lubmiflion  to  the  tuition  of  an 
j^erriug  guide,  they  will  adpm  the  do^ine  of  Cod  our  Savio^.  May 
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this  be  the  fiucly  and  privilege  of  all  the  fincere  friends  of  religion:  I- 
am/  &c.  ^  ’ 

'While  we  refie^t  withpleafnre  on  the  good  fntcntions’of  this  author,  it  is 
with  the  peatcr  mixture  of  reg'ret  that  wc  obfenx  his  defers.  As  a  compo- 
fer,  he  is  feeble  and  defultory;  His  views  are  neither  new^  compreheufivei 
nor  ingenious.  His  ideas  are  often  vague  and  indiflin^  •  and  fometimes, 
when  he  appears  firmly  to  feize  the  fubjedl,  it  vani flies  like  vapour  from 
liis  hands.  A  few  general  obfervations  are  all  we  mnfl  expe<5l*from  him’ on 
any  argument  he  treats.  It  is  a  matter  of  ferioiis  compUinr,  that, the  beft 
topics  are  fre<^uently  handled  by  the  meanefl  and  mofi  infuflficient  writers. 
Religion  has  fufiered  greatly  from  this  praiflice.  Men  who  would  not  pre¬ 
fume  to  write  a  line  on  any  other  fubjea.  judge  themfelvcs  qualified  to  ap- 
pear  with  advantage  on  theology.  Novelty,  either  in  the  matter  or  the 
ihanncr  of  every  ifternry  produ6lion,  is  reckoned  abfoliUely  necefliiry  to 
found  a  claim  to  any  degree  of  reputation;  but  it  would  feem’that  writers 
on  religion  expedl  readers,  merely  becaufe  they  piiblifh  books,  and  do  not 
conceive  it  in  any  degree  neceffary  to  add  to  knowledge,  or  to  contribute  to 
amiu'emcnt.  Compofitions  of  this  fort  often  create  a  contempt  of  religious 
produ^fions  in  general,  and  fometimes,  by  a  very  natural  confequcnce,  of  re¬ 
ligion  itftlf.  The  public,  for  this  reafon,  is  often  accufed  of  impiety,  and 
taxed  with  difregard  to  religion,  w’hcn'  it  ncglc(5ls  publications  wliich  are 
not  entitled  to  notice. 


II  I  S  T  O  R  Y. 


T.  NOLAND. 

Tlie  following  account  of  an  cngr.ccmerr  he- 
tucen  a  clcuccli merit  of  the  army  under  Ge¬ 
neral  Gage,  and  the  American  rthcls,  was 
publifhed  in  the  J.ondon  Gazette,  dated 
July  25. 

^  ''HJS  morning  arrived  Captain  Chadd?,  of 
i  hik  K:ajclty*s  fhip  Cerberu^,  with  flu  hal¬ 
lowing  letter  from  the  Hon.  Lieutenant-general 
Cage  to  the  liarl  of  Darttneuth.  one  ol  his 
hlajcfty’s  Frircip*!  Secretaries  of  Stale. 

Cofj  cf  a  Letter  from  the  Hen,  IJeuienant-gene^al 
•  Oate  to  the  Karl  of  Dartmouth,  Dated 
Bofon,  Jane  I77J. 

Mt  Loud,  • 

I  AM  to  acquaint  your  Lordfnip  of  an  a^ion 
that  happened  on  ihe  17th  inftant,  between 
his  Majefly’s  troops  and  a  large  body  Of  the 
lebtl  forces 

An  alarfn  was  given  at  break  of  day,  on  the 
i7tli  inftant,  by  a  firing  from  the  Lively  Ihip 
of  war;  and  advice  was  fooo  afterwards  re¬ 
ceived,  that  the  rebels  had  broke  ground,  and 
■were  raifing  a  battery,  on  the  heights  of  the 
jieninfnla  of  Charles-town,  againlt  the  town 
of  Bofion.  1  hey  weie  plainly  feen  at  work  ; 
and,  in  a  few  hours,  a  battery  of  fix  guns 
played  upon  their  wotks.  Preparations  were 


inflintly  made  for  landing  a  body  of  men  to 
driVr  them  off ;  ainl  fen  cohipa^iCs  of  (hr  gre¬ 
nadiers,  ten  of  infantry,  with  tlic  5th, 

5Slh,  4ad,  and  52d  hairalions,  with  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  (icid-artilicry,  under  the  cotamand  of 
hi ajot -general  How  and  Crigadicr-general  l*i- 
pof,  w’rre  embarked  with  great  expedition,  and 
landed  on  the  peninl'ala  without  oppofition,' 
under  the  prott^licn  ‘  of  fome  fh’ps  of.  war, 
arnud  v  ficb,  and  boat'i,  hy  wliofc  fire  the  re¬ 
bels  were  kept  within  their  wotkf. 

I'he  treops  formed  as  foon  as  landed ;  the 
Ilgi.t  infantry  polled  on  the  rigl.r,  and  the  gre- 
radiers  upon  their  left.  T  he  5fh  and  jBth 
battalions  drewr  up  in  the  rear  of  thofe  corps, 
and  t!ic  43d  and  5zd  battalions  made  a  third 
line.  1  he  rebels  upon  the  heights  were  per¬ 
ceived  to  he  in  great  force,  and  flrongly  pofl- 
cd.  A  redoubt,  thrown  up  on  the  i6th  at 
night,  with  other  works,  full  of  men,  defend¬ 
ed  with  cannon,  and  a  large  body  ported  in 
the  houfes  in  Charles-town,  covered  their  right 
flank  ;  and  their  center  and  left  were  covered 
by  a  breart-work,  part  of  it  cannon-proof, 
which  reached  from  the  left  of  the  redoubt  to 
the  Myftic  or  Medford  riVef.  ^ 

This  appearance  of  the  rebels  ftrcnglh,  and 
the  large  columns  feen  pouring  in  to  their  af- 
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/Iftince;  occafioned  an  application  for  the 
troops  to  be  reinforced  with  fomc  companies 
of  light*  infantry  and  grenadiers;  the  ^7th 
battalion,  and  the  fir il  battalion  of  marines; 
the  whole,  when  in  conjun^ion,  making  a 
body  of  forocthing  above  aooo  men .  Fhefe 
troops  advanced,  formed  in  two  lines,  and  the- 
attack  began  by  a  (harp  cannonade  from  our 
field  pieces  and  howitzers,  the  lines  advancing 
llowly,  and  frequently  hailing,  to  give  time 
for  the  artillery  to  fire.  Tire  li^h:  infantry 
was  direflcd  to  force  the  left  i»oint  of  the 
brc'tft-work,  to  take  the  rebel-line  in  flink, 
and  the  grenadiers  to  attack  in  tront,  fiipport- 
e«l  by  the  5lh  and  52d  battalions.  Ifliel.:  or¬ 
ders  were  executed  with  peiTeverance,  under  a 
heavy  fire  frona  the  vaft  numbers  <»f  the  rebtU;- 
and,  notwithitanding  the  various  imjrediments 
licforc  the  troops  could  reach  the  works,  and 
though  the  left,  under  Brigadier-general  Pigot, 
was  engaged  aKb  with  the  rebels  at  Charies- 
tuwn,  which,  at  a  critical  moment,  was  fet  on 
fire,  the  Brigadier  puriued  his  point,  and  car¬ 
ried  the  redoubt. 

The  rebels  w’ere  then  forced  from  other 
flrong-holds,  and  purfued  till  they  were  drove 
clear  off  the  pminfula,  leaving  five  pieces  of 
cannor\ behind  them. 

The  lofi  the  rebels  rufiained  rrufl  have  been 
eonfiderable,  from  the  great  numbers  they 
carried  otf  during  the  time  of  aflion,  and  bu¬ 
ried  in  holes,  fince.  dilcovcred,  cxclufive  of 
what  they  I'utfered  by  the  (hipping. and  boats  ; 
hear  one  hundred  were  buried  the  day  after, 
and  thirty  found  wounded  in  the  field,  three 
of  which  arc  (incc  dead. 

1  inclofe  your  Lordlhip  a  return  of  the  kil¬ 
led  and  wounded  of  his  Majedy's  troops. 

This  a£lion  has  (hewn  the  f'upcriority  of  the 
King’s  troops,  who,  under  every  difadvantage, 
attacked  and  defeated  above  three  times  their 
own  number,  llrongly  potted  and  covered  by 
hrealf- works. 

The  condufl  of  Major  General  Howe  was 
confpicinus  on  this  o^cafion,  and  bis  example 
fpiriicd  the  troops,  in  which  Major-General 
Clinton  atiidcd,  who  followed  the  reinforce¬ 
ment.  And  ill  jullicc  to  Brigadier-General 
I'igot,  1  am  to  add,  that  the  I'ucccfs  of  the 
day  mud  in  a  great  meafure  be  attributed  to 
his  firmnefs  and  gallantry, 

Lieutenant-Colonels  Ncfbit,  Abercrombie, 
and  Clark;  Majors  Butler,-  Williams,  Bruce, 
Spcndlove,  Smelt,  Mitchell,  Piicairnc,  and 
Short,  exerted  thcmfelvcs  remarkably  ;  and 
the  valour  of  the  Britilh  officers  and  fiddieri 
io  general  was  at  no  time  more  confpicuons 
than  in  this  affion. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

T  H  O.  GAGE. 

.  Officers  killed. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Abercroroby ;  Majors 
Williams  and  Pitcairn  ;  Captains  Addifbn, 
Smith,  Davidfon,  Dalrymple,  Hudfon,  El- 
iis,  Campbell,  SKcrwin,  £)owncs;  Licutenanu 


Baird,  Hilliard,  Gonld,*  Dutton,  DaWymplot 
Shea,  Finale^  Gardiner,  Bruce,  Higgins;,  xg, 
fergeants,  l  drummer,  ipi -rank,  and  filo^v 
Officers  "wemnded. 

Majors  Spet^ove,  Smelt«  Buttler  ;  Cap^ 
tains  Huddleton,  X^emoin,  Balfour,  Weft,* 
Harris,  Jackfun,  Marfden,  Parfbns,  Fits-* 
pcrald,  Blackcny,  Drew,  Lyon,  Coker, 
Boyd,  Mackenzie,  Craig,  England,.  Alcock, 
Nelfim,  Folliof,  Sropford,  Sinclair,  Aveme,- 
Chudleigb,  Johndon,  Logan ;  Lieutenants, 
Shuttle  worth,  Barron,  Brown,  Mackintolb, 
Croker,  Pettigrew,  Verner,  Hamilton,  Kelly^ 
Richardfon,  Beckwith,  Cochrane, ,  Lentheil^ 
Malfay,  Campbell,  Chridie,  Houle,  Myrcf^ 
Robin  foil,  Dalrymple,  England,  CrawfortLt 
Haynes,  Paxton,  Hales,  Smith,  ^gg.  Dyer,. 
Briibane  Jordon,  Page,  Alex.  Campbell 
Enfigns,  Charlecon^  Baliagoire,  Sergeant, 
Swency,  Cketwynd,  Graeme,  Hefketb  ;  Qgar- 
tcr-maOer  Mitchell;  is^jeanu,  ix  drum-t 
mers,  ^o6  rank  and  file.  , 

SCOTLAND. 

To  the  Rev.  Mr  Charles  Nifbet,  Mimfter  of  the. 

Gcfpel  at  Mootroic. 

Rev.  sir,  Kdmlmrgh,  Aug. 

Give  me  lenve  to  addrefs  you  on  the  fub- 
je^  of  your  publication  in  the  Mcrcnry^ 
of  the  19th,  and  Weekly  Magazine  of  the. 
2oth  of  July  laft.  As  the  whole  of  that  pro* 
dnQion  is  a  dire^l  attack  again  ft  the  Edits* 
burgh  Magazine  and  Review,  and  againft  .a, 
particular  Gentleman  who  only  contribotes 
occafionally  bis  aftilfaiice  to  that  paper,  the 
Ihinter,  who  muft  necedarily  be  acquainted, 
with  every  circumftance  relative  to  it,  thinks 
himfclf  called  upon  to  undeceive  the  public 
with  regard  to  many  falfc  infinuations  you 
have  made.  You  will  pardon  me  for  apply¬ 
ing  the  word  falfe  to  the  compofition  of  a  mi-  ' 
iiiUer  of  the  goi'pei  of  truth.  It  is  indeed  a 
fcrics  of  falichoods.  But  perhaps  you  are  not 
dtrc^ly  chargeable  with  an  infringement  of 
the  laws  of  truth.  You  may  have  been  mif-. 
informed ;  you  may  have  been  inftru^fed  by 
fome  defigning  friend  ;  the  fpirit  of  party  may- 
have  lliut  your  eyes ;  in  the  warmth  of  paf^. 
fion,  you  may  have  been  (educed  to  wander 
from  truth,  and  yet  to  deceive  yourfelf  with 
an  iliulive  notion  of  rcAItude.  I  know  not 
whether  any  of  thefe  theories  will  explaia 
your  condu^,  and  make  it  confiftent  with 
integrity.  After  1  have  ftated  the  fa£f$,  let 
the  public  judge,  and  draw  the  proper  coo- 
clufions. 

.  You  begin  by  obferving,  that  the  account, 
given  in  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  of  your 
I'peech  in  the  General  Ailembly,  with  regard 
to  Mr  FioUy*s  caufe,  was  both  *  falfe  and  ma¬ 
licious  ;*  aad  that  you  had  proved,  from  hi— 
ftory,  the  moderation  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
in  fimilar  cafes,  to  be  fuperior  to  that  of  thol'c 
members  who  thought  Mr  Finlay  merited  the 
c^nfure  of  furpenlion.  You  likewife  afterted. 
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that  yoa  cqiiY4  btre  brought  evidence  from 
icripture  to  the  ftme  purpofe;  *  but,' tn  ufe 
your  own'  words,  *  as  1  had  formerly  odcrn- 

*  ded  fomc  tender  confciencet,  &nd  had  been 

*  called  to  Order,  for  quoting  fcriptitre  in 

*  that  houfe,  1  *  would  give  them  the  fame 

*  fentiments  from  Shakelpeare,  whole  dlvini- 
,  *  ty  1  thought  very  orthodox.*  Upon  this, 

you  proceed,  *  Mr  Reviewer  has  a  fhort  note, 

*  hinting  that  f  had  been  very  jufUy  called  to 

*  order.  If  J  had  quoted  fcritture  ludicroujly 

*  Mod  true ;  but  who  toid  bim^  that  1  had 

*  quoted  icripture  ludicroufly  ?  *  In  the  appea- 
vuices  you  make  in  the  general  anembly,  i 
have  so  intcreO ;  but,  I  humbly  think,  that 
the  above  pailage  pf  your  letter  has  a  mull 
ambiguous  afpcA.  Did  the  general  aOcmblv 
call  you  to  order  for  fimply  quoting  feripture  ? 
To  account  tor  this  fa^  there  i»  but  one  al- 
fematirc;  either  your  Rev.  brethren  will  not 
^Uow  the  <|ueting  of  feripture  in  ibeir  court, 
or  they  thought  that  you,  in  quoting,  afted 
not  with  that  gravity  which  every  ChriOian 
ought  to  o  'tferve,  when  he  appeals  to  the  fa- 
tfrad  writings  in  tiippoit  ot  his  arguments.  As 
uproot  that  you  did  not  quote  iCiiptorc  in  a 
ludicroos  manner,  you  reter  to  the  London 
Magazine  for  June  and  July  iryj,  where  the 
CDCirc  Ipeech  is  recorded.  Ot  thL  1  know  no¬ 
thing.  i  never  faw  tt>e  fpecch  But  Mr  Nif- 
het  knows,  that  the  mode  of  delivering  a 
i()eech,  and  its  appearance  when  punted,  are 
^cn  very  diderent.  There  arc  certain  tones, 
grimaces,  guns,  and*  Ihrugs,  which  have  the 
^wer  bk  throwing  a  ipecies  of  ridicule  upon 
natters  of  the  molt  ferious  import ;  and  Mr 
Kilbet  need  not  be  informed,  that  mode,  and 
^(lurc,  and  leer,  exceed  the  limits  of  the  ty¬ 
pographic  src«»  But,  throwing  all  fancies  of 
this  kind  ailde;  the  note  in  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine  charges  you  not  with  quoting  Jcrip* ' 
ture  ludicroujly.  It  only  juflifics  the  propriety 
of  the  conn  m  calling  yon « to  order,  on  the 
ibppofit ion  that  you  bad  endeavoured  to  ex¬ 
cite  a  laugh  by  a  ridiculous  application  of  fome 

.  fbriptore-pailages. 

‘  What  1  principally  intended  by  copying 
wour  own  words  in  the  above  paflage  of  your 
letter  was,  to  fet  you  and  the  readies  of  this 
work  right  with  regard  to  a  circumflance  of 
ibme  importance  to  a  gentleman  who  has  fiTf- 
lered  repeated  inlults,  and  much  perfonal  a> 
.bufe,  which  generally  proceeded  from  want 
of  diiceriimcnt,  and/ometimes,  1  fear,  from 
'malevolence.  Ibis  gentleman  you  have 
thought  proper  to  confider,  without  any  evi- 
slencc,  as  the  writer  of  ihe  account  of  the  pro- 
cecaiitgs  of  the  general' aflembly,  and*  indeed 
as  the  author  ot  the  whole  Magazine  and  Re¬ 
view.  Now,  Sir,  let  me  allure  you;  from 
perfect  knowledge,  that  he  is  not  the'  author 
of  that  account ;  that  be  did  not  attend  a  Bogie 
iiulcrunt  of  *la(l  aflembly  ;  that  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  you  till  he  faw  your  name  at  the^ 
bottom  of  a  libel  againfl  him  in  the  Caledo¬ 


nian  Mercury;  that  he  writes  much  lefs  of 
the  Edinburgh  Magazine  than  any  of  the 
gentlemen  concerned  with  jt;  that  many  num-  ' 
brrs  have  been  publilhed,  of  which  he  coro- 
polcd  not  a  Tingle  cflay  or  review ;  and  yet 
every  article,  however  oppolite  in  llylc  and 
manner,  has  been* attributed  to  him.  Thcfe 
fafts  are  material  to  be  known,  for  the  fake 
of  tbotc  who  arc  incapable  of  diflinguilliing 
the  cumpolition  of  one  man  from  another. 

Another  miflake  mull  flill  be  re£ti6cd.  The 
gentie.*ncn  who  review  books  you  conllder  to 
be  icfponlioie  tor  luch  articles  as  appear  in 
the  department  of  the  magazine  allotcd  to 
cflavs.  \ou  certainly  cannot  be  ignorant  that 
thcfe eflays are  often  Tent  us  by  unknown  hands; 
and  that  moil  of  them  are  received  in  the 
printer’s  box.  n  thcfe  the  reviewers  are  not 
intcrdled.  When  papers  favourable  to  one 
party  are  infertc  l,  the  Magazine  is  equally 
open  to  compolitions  on  the  other  fide,  it  they 
be  written  with  propriety. 

Will  you  now  indulge  me  in  a  few  expofhi- 
lationa  ;  What  induced  you  to  point  out  a 
particular  perlbn  as  the  author  of  that  account 
which  offends  you  fo  much  ?  And,  after  you 
had,  contrary  to  internal  evidence  arifing  from 
the  account  itielt,  fixed  upon  a  perfon  who 
Could  not  pulTibly  be  the  author ;  how  came 
you  to  fay,  that  his  argument  refled  upon  a 
lie  of  bis  own  invention  i  If  there  was  any  lie 
in  the  calc,  it  is  obvious  that  it  mufl  have 
been  the  invention  of  your  own  brethren  in 
the  general  aflembly  ;  and  this,  as  1  obferved 
before,  appears  from  your  own  words.  Are  you 
aware  ot  the  proper  anfwer  to  fuch  treatment  f 
Does  it  indicate  either  a  gentleman  or  a  feho- 
lar,  to  retail  calumny  in  the  language  of  a 
tinker  ?  J'o  connedl  the  account  ot  your 
fpcech  more  clolciy  with  the  reviewers,  you 
atfcft  to  confider  two  papers  publifhed  by  you, 
in  the  Weekly  Magazine,  againtt  them,  as 
the  fourcc  of  their  relcntment.  This,  bir,  is 
another  roillake,  founded  in  vanity  and  felt- 
importance.  None  of  the  reviewers  ever  knew 
you  to  be  a  writer  againll  them  in  any  periot 
ciicai  publication,  till  you  was  thus  pleated  to 
inform  them.  Many  mean  and  contemptible 
attacks  have  appeared  againfl  them  ;  and  they 
would  never  have  conjectured  them  to  be  the 
manufacture  of  clergymen,  who  ought,  and 
arc  generally  iuppoicd  to  be  men  of  fome 
Idlrning  and  ability. 

You  teem  at  a  great  loft  to  find  examples 
of  this  fuppofed  reviewer’s  ignorance.  The 
following  inflance  is  not  a  little  curious,  and 
may  be  conlidered  as  a  fpecimen  both  of  your 
candour  and  learning.  *  If,*  you  obferve,  *  1 

*  had  been  as  captious  as  the  reviewer,  I 

*  might  have  told  the  -world  long  ago  of  his 

*  ignorance  in  publilhing  an  old  table  from  A- 

*  noflo’s  Orlando  Furiofo,  cant.  ay.  as  the  rc- 

*  ai  hiflory  and  tranfaCtions  of  a  Scots  High- 
<  lander  in  1 747,  which  he  did  in  his  Maga- 

*  Hoc  for  January  1774**  Hcrci  Sir|  1  aoq  * 
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fiirry  to  remark^  you  hive  had  the  fatisfa^liioa 
of  if/linj  tht  -world  what  will  never  rtcom- 
mead  you  as  a  man  of  candour  and  veracity. 
The  two  ildrieit,  though  there  be  a  fimilaricy 
io  their  catallrophe,  and  the  methods  employed 
fo  avoid  impending  danger,  are  perie^iy  dif- 
f^erent.  The  fable  of  Arioflo  relates  a 
tious  (Iratagem  ufed  by  a  fiBitioui^  l^dy,  whom 
the  poet  names  irabclla,  to  prevent  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  her  chadiiy.  The  anecdote  of  the 
Highland  Serjeant,  recorded  by  the  Abbe 
Rcibal,  relate*  the  manner  in  which  the  fer* 
jeant  actually  deceived  fome  lavage  Indians, 
who  had  taken  him  captive,  and  were  about 
to  torture  him  with  their  accuUomed  barbari¬ 
ty.  Where  now  lies  the  charge  of  ignorance  ? 
heddesi  to  the  title  of  this  very  anecdote, 
there  (lands  an  adcrilm  referring  to  a  note  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page,  wliich  contains  the 
following  words  :  *  rranllated  from  the  Abbe 

*  Refnai's  hidory  of  the  European  fcttlemcnts 
.  ‘  in  the  two  Indies.*  Did  you  really  over¬ 
look  this  note  ?  or  did  you  I'upprefs  the  truth, 
that  you  might  have  an  opportunity  of  grati- 
^ing  your  refentment  againd  the  Edinburgh 
Magaainc  I  You  certainly  have  fagacity  e- 
nough  to  have  difcovcrcd,  long  before  this 
time,  that  hardly  a  real  iocidetK  can  happen 
in  human  life,  to  which  a  fimilar  6£lion  may 
.not  with  cale  be  found  in  antient  or  modern 
fable;  and,  if  you  can  read  the  French  lan¬ 
guage,  aod  will  conlult  the  .-kbbe  Retnal,  you 
wid  hud  the  prefent  incident  to  have  been  a 
real  ooe.  It  is  wonderful  how  you  allow  your 
paiiion  to  expole  you  ! 

,  And  how  has  it  happened,  Sir,  that 
your  temper  has  been  fo  compleatly  rut-  » 
lied  ?  (s  it  merely  becaufe,  in  the  account 
of  your  fpeech  in  lad  aflembly,  the  writer  hap¬ 
pened  to  lay,  that  you  repeated  plays  *  in  the 

*  lame  hat  and  woeful  tone^  in  wuich  a  Fife- 

*  herd  repeats  his  chatechifm  t\  My  dear  Sir, 
there  feems  to  be  nothing  material  in  this 
charge  ;  nothing  that  could  difeompofe  a  lo- 
ber  and  well  regulated  mind.  The  tone  of  your 
voice  may  be  mifreprefented.  1  cannot  de¬ 
cide  in  tnis  matter ;  for  1  never  had  the  plea- 
fure  of  hearing  your  oratory.  It  is  really  ado- 
niihing,  that  a  perfou  who  is  a  clergyman, 
and  who  doubtlcfs  conceives  himf.df  to  be  a 
gentleman,  and  is  in  fa^t  lo  great  a  fcholar  as 
to  be  able  to  read  Orlando  Furioib,  liiould 
thus  lofc  his  temper,  and  abufe  innocent  peo¬ 
ple,  lor  no  better  realbn  than  becaufe  it  has 
been  alledgcd,  that  the  dructurc  of  his  winu- 
*pipe  docs  not  qualify  him  for  the  ftage  ! 

Qrtici/fH^  dear,  and  Jenfortal,  arc  exhi¬ 
bited  as  further  fpccimens  of  ignorance  in 
the  reviewer ;  and  you  have  the  lingular  po- 
litencfs  to  recommend  to  his  perufal  Entick*s 
Spelling  Dictionary  *.  Thclc,  Sir,  you  mult 

*  As  to  your  wit  about  the  Reviewer's  ob- 
ferving  tliat  the  nainc  oC  ^hy/ician  began  tQ  be 


know  to  be  typ^raphfcil  errort,  for  which 
the  printer  alone  is  anfwerable  ;  This  circuns- 
dance  noewithdanding',  you  infift,  ‘  that  ihcte 

*  and  dmilar  blunders  would  difgracethe  low- 

*  ed  publication  in  Europe  !*^  Here  the  fury  of 
refentment  has  again  made  you  degenerate  in¬ 
to  meannefs  and  difingcnutty.  You  cannot  be 
ignorant  of  the  impoiublUty  of  avoiding  literal 
cicapcs  in  periodical  works,  which  adm|c  ot^ 
of  that  deliberate  attention  which  is  bedowed 

in  correcting  books.  I  he  indnuation,  let  me  | 

ted  you,  is  both  falfe  and  ungrateful ;  for  you 
cannot  furely  have  forgotten  your  lace  elevatioa 
from  a  iervilc  dation  io  a  prmter  s  Jbop,  to  the 
more  dignified  charaCt.'r  of  minhlcr  of  the 
lofpei,  and  fpoutcr  of  plays  in  the  general  a^ 
icmhly.  1  am  alhamed  to  dwell  longer  on  this 
circumdance.  It  appears  to  indicate  an  uo- 
didinguilhing  rage,  chit  would  devour  both 
friends  and  foes,  aod  for  which  no  proper  ar 
pology  can  poffibly  be  invented. 

'i'here  is  another  charge  againd  the  periba 
whom  you  have  been  chiefly  foUiritous  to  cst*  ^ 

lumniate,  which  1  have  authority  to  adure  you 
is  an  atrocious  and  abominable  faKehood.  It  is  '  j 
where  you  accuie  him  of  violatiug  the  laws  of,  | 

his  country,  and  of  profaning  religion.  1  will  1 

not  pretend  to  account  for  this  flight  of  yours.  | 

It  is  not  enough  to  fay  that  it  is  falfe,  vulgar, 
and  indecent.  It  reems  to  border  on  didnK- 
tion  and  lunacy. 

In  fine,  in  order  to  render  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine  odious  to  a  ceruio  party  in  the 
church,  you  infinnate  that  the  Revie^rs  are 
ihc'tools'of  another  perfon  ;  and  that  they  are 
obliged  to  obey  the  diCfates  of  their  mader. 

This  infinuation,  allow  me  to  inform  you,  has 
not  the  fmalled  foundation.  The  geotlcmait  . 

you  allude  to,  and  who  cannot  be  mifundci-  ] 

dootl,  never  took  any  concern  in  the  Review;  I 

and  the  Reviewers  know  no  party,  unlcis 
when  they  meet  with  injurious  and  falfe  at¬ 
tacks,  fimiar  to  the  contents  of  your  letter.  ’ 

This  correction  and  notice  you  owe  to  my 
anxiety  as  a  mao  of  bufinefs.  You  may  take  it  ia 
what  part  you  pleafe.  it  is  fufficient  for  me  that 
I  do  my  duty  ;  and  that.  Sir,  I  would  dc,  if  a 

ufed  iiv  France  about  the  vear  1750,  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  ridiculous.  You  afleCt  to  confider  this 
as  an  error  ot  chronology,  when  it  is  merely  a 
millake  of  the  prefs.  For,  a  little  lower,  it  is 
laid,  *  The  appellation  of  phyfician  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  year  1150.*  So  that,  in 
the  former  pailage,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
1150  was  meant,  in  place  of  I750.  But  you 
had  not,  it  feems,  penetration  enough  to  didi 
cover  this.  And  as  to  Dr  M*Cormick's  ma¬ 
king  ufe  of  the  word  prophet,  there  is  no  du¬ 
biety,  even  by  your  own  account ;  yet  yoa 
cciifure  the  Reviewer  as  abufxng  Dr  McCor¬ 
mick  by  applying  a  term  that  was  actually  ufot 
by  him.  This  iadoed  is  folly  in  alt  iu 


\boiifknj  peribns  6t  yoor  jchiniAcr  flood  in 
ttkj  wty.  I  wUl^Bot  antici^l^  .the  refleclioBf 
whkh  yotir  mifeonduO  will  logged  to  you.  It 
paint  me,  that  you  have  yielded  fo  much  to 
your  pafOont ;  and  I  am  fbrry  that  the  religi¬ 
on  yon  have  been  caUed  to  teach  bar  fo  little 
ihfineoce  on  your  behaviour.  Permit  me  to 
wifh  you  a  calmer  temper,  and  a  Ibunder  un- 
derdanding.  lam. 

S  I  1, 

'Your  mod  bumble  fervant, 

William  Smcllie. 


In  BerwKrkOirc,  Humphry  Bland* 
Gardiner,  Efq;  to  Mils  Shaw  of  Mains. 

B  I  R  T  H  S.  . 

June  5,  At  Edinhurgh,  Mrs  Montgomery, 
iady  of  the  JLord  Chief  Baron,  of  a  fon. 

July  I.  At  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of  the 
Hon.  Henry  Erlkine,  Eli|;  of  a  daughter. 

9.  At  London,  the  LutclKTi  of  Beaufort, 
of  a  daughter. 

Ip.  At  l.ondan,  the  .Marchiooei>>  of  I.o- 
thian,  of  a  fon. 

—  .‘Vt  London,  the  lady  of  Lord  Mount- 
dewart,  of  a  ton. 

Ltd  moriih, died  at  Briftol,  George  Qiiarm,  DEATHS. 

•Elq{  one  of  liis  Majefty’s  CommilTioncrs  of  *  Maya?.  At  Aberdeen,  aged  dd,  Sir  Archi- 
‘Excife  for  England.  A  gentleman  eminently  bald  Scion  of  Piimeddcn,  Bart. 
dUHngulfbed  by  every  manly  attainment  and  June  7.  At  Drumlheugh,  near  Edinburgh,' 
virtue.  His  fuperiof  underilanding  and  know-  the  Countefs  Dowager  of  Kdly. 
ledge  did  not  in  him  produce  that  daiiivc  ar-  8.  At  inverefk,  Robert  Ainflic,  Efq; 

logaoce,  which  is  too  often  the  difgrace  of  lo.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  •Chriitiana  Ram- 

great  abilities;  but  aniunalluming  modefty  and  fay,  wife  of  Dr  James  Hunter  of  •  Montford, 
TtCDtIenefs  of  manners  gained  him  the  heart,  phyfician  in  Edinburgh, 
while  his  fuperiority  never  olTcndcd  the  ftlf-  n.  At  Moowhiter,  Aberdcenfliirc,  aged 
'  edimation  of  others.  His  politenefs  wa>  not  7^,  the  Rev.  Mr  Alexander  Orem,  iniuidcr 
the  artificial  ceremony  of  the  world,  hut  flow-  of  that  place.  '  ' 

cd  from  the  genuine  dibits  of  a  benevolent  14^  At  Edinburgh,  Dr  Thomas  Powlcy, 
heart.  ^  phyfician. 

Though  he  enjoyed  an  eafv  fortune,  his  oc-  x6.  AcdiKo,  Dr  George  Stevenibn, .  phy- 
cooomy  was  Bmpk  and  moderate.  His  wants  fjeian. 

wpcre  few ;  and  his  heart,  which  felt  for  the  di-  —  In  Fifclhire,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lin- 
dreilcsof  others,  taught  him  not  to  live  for  him-  dorcs. 

ielf  alone.  In  affairs  he  was  upright,  afOduous,  July  4.  At  Invernefs,  Hugh  Falconer,  Efq; 
and  aGive.  He  had  feen  mankind,  and  bad  of  Draikics. 

dndied  them  with  a  difeerning  c> e  ;  but  it  was  4,  At  Aberdeen,  aged  78,  .William  Ur- 
ithc  eye  of  a  philanthropid.  He  pofTefled  a  quhart  of  Mcldrum,  Efq; 

happy  cbcarfulncfs  of  temper, cuUvciKd  with  a  At  Caftledunic,  .  near  lavcrncfs,  John 

fich  vein  of  humour.  ^  Forbes  of  New,  Efq; 

HU  integrity,  and  ri[pd  difeharge  of  the  du-  jg.  At  MoriQon,  aged  34,  Andrew  Lcitch, 
ties  of  of^,  made  him  refpe^d ;  and  his  £fq. 

amiablq  qualities  in  private  litc  procured  him  At  Kcir,  Mrs  Lilias  Stirling,  daughter 

affc^oo  and  effeem.  '  of  the  de'ccaied  James  Stirling  of  Kcir,  Elq; 

LISTS.  o  »  . 

MARRIAGES.  NOTES  to  CORRESPONDENrS. 

May  2a.  At  London,  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  The  paper  fubferibed  Behevolus.  is'not 
cldeB  fon  of  the  -Duke  of  Ncwcalllc,  to  the  written  with  fulBcient  attention  to  be  commu* 
Hon.  Mifs  Conw'ay,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  nicated  to  the  public.  If  the  writer. will  diF> 
Hertford.  ^  cufs  the  fubjedl,  and  give  a  better  arrangement 

June  s.  At  Edinburgh,  George  Kcir,  Efq;  jq  jjii  thoughts,  he  will  do  a  favour  to  many 
to  Mifs  Julia  Watfon,  iccond  daughter  of  readers.  ‘In  their  prefent  form,  his  ideas  are 
Robert  Watfon  of  Eaft  Rhynd,  Efq;  not  properly  unfolded,  and  his  reafoniog  docs 

8.  At  Sion-houlc,  the  Right  Hon.  Alger-  appear  to  beconclufive. 
non  Percy,  to  Mifs  Burrell,  daughter  of  Pc-  Retirement,  an  Ode,  by  juvenis,  is  in¬ 
ter  Barrell,  Efq;  of  Beckenham  in  Kent.  correft. 

17.  At  London,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  a  Series  of  ObjeGions  arc  received,  in  op- 
of  Rofcberry,  to  Mifs  Vincent,  only  daughter  pofition  to  the  letter  in  our  laft  by  JoA  nn  e  s 
of  the  Uie  Sir  Francis  Vincent,  Bart,  Dy  barkasius.  But  it  would  be  improper  ro 

21.  At  Haddington,  Sir  Alexander  Purves  publilh  them,  as  the  writer  proceeds  on  a  mi- 
of  Pnrves-hall,  Bart,  to  Mifs  Mary^  Home,  ihke.  He  rcafons,  when  he  ought  to  have 
daughter  of  Sir  James  Home  of  Coldtugham,  fniiled ;  and  docs  not  fee  in  Dubarkafius  a 

friend  to  religion  diverting  himfelf  with  fomc 
July  1 3*  At  Ibbky  in -Hants,  Alexander  of  the  practices  common  to  infidels.'  Dubar- 
Grant|  Efq;  cldefr  fon  of  Sir  Ludovick  Grant  kafius,  we  can  afTure  him,  writes  ironically, 
of  DaWty,  Bart.  Co^Mifs  Gray,  cldefr  The  other  communications  will  be  publifh* 
daughter  of  John  Gray,  Efq;  of  ibbky,  ^di  or  noticed,  inourocac. 


